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-PHILADELPHIA, 

PUBLIC   LEDGER- 
AUGUST   11,    1907. 
WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

One   of   Them     Commends     a     Public 

Ledger   Article   and   Condemns   the 

Aiding   of   Street    Mendicants. 

To  the  Editor -nf  Public  Ledger: 

As  one  who  has  been  blind  since  his  child- 
hood and  whom  the  fortunes  of  life  have 
favored  in  a  very  satisfactory  way,  I  read  with 
very  much  interest  the  article  entitled  "Work 
for  the  Blind,"  written  by  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Stevenson,  Sc.  D.,  in  your  page  on  ""Women's 
Interests,"  of  August  6.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  help  the  cause  of  the  blind  more  than 
when  a  newspaper  like  the  Public;  Ledoer  will 
give  its  valuable  space  to  the  publication  of 
such  articles  as  these,  helping  to  train  the  pub- 
lic in  the  true  conception  of  the  problem, 
"What  Shall  Be  Bone  With  Our  Blind  Peo- 
ple T' 

There  Is  no  one  more  qualified  to  give  sug- 
gestions along  these  lines  than  Helen  Keller, 
whose  ideas  are  the  embodiment  of  the  article 
above  mentioned. 

As  soon  as  the  public  learns  that  the  intelli- 
gent blind  person  is  only  blind  with  his  eyes, 
and  that  his  capacity  for  doing  anything  but 
seeing  is  as  good  as  the  average  man's,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  cause  of  the  blind 
will  bA  materially  helped.  There  is  too  much 
misplaced  sympathy  with  the  general  public 
toward  the  blind.  Of  course,  it  is  meant  in 
kindness.  Now,  take  for  example  the  hosts  of 
beggars,  singers,  etc.,  that  are  on  our  streets 
today.  I  regret  to  say  that  many  of  these  have 
been  pupils  of  mine  in  days  gone  by.  You  ask 
why  did  they  not  retain  their  self-respect  and 
keep  away  from  the  street  corners?  I  answer 
this  by  stating  that  many  have  not  been  prop- 
erly* looked  after,  after  they  have  left  the 
schools.  Others,  again,  of  course,  had  no  high 
ideals  of  ambition,  and  therefore  took  this 
method  of  amusing  the  public  as  the  easiest 
one  by  which  they  could  get  a  livelihood.  I 
contend  that  every  penny  that  is  given  to  these 
mendicants  or  street  bards  is  misplaced  sym- 
pathy, because  there  is  a  class  of  people  that 
will  constantly  believe  that  this  is  all  the  blind 
can  do.  Indeed,  I  am  so  strongly  opposed  to 
this  street  work  on  the  part  of  the  blind  that 
I  would  be  thankful  to  see  a  law  enacted  re- 
quiring them  to  take  up  some  other  pursuit. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  institution  for 
the  blind  to  look  after  the  Interests  of  its 
graduates  so  far  as  possible,  but  I  fear  that  in 
this    country    that    duty    is    somewhat    dlscour- 


aged.  I  know  of  one  or  two  institutions  where 
alumni  have  ^een  formed,  but  they  have  only 
received  the  lukewarm  support  from  the  schools 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

ADAM  GEIBEL* 
Philadelphia,  August  8,   1907. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Humane  and   Practical   Ways  of  Deal- 
ing With  One  Class  of  Street 
Mendicants. 

To  the  Editor  of  Public  Ledger. 

I  was  much  interested  in  Adam  Geibel's  let- 
ter appearing  in  your  columns  of  the  11th  Inst. 7 
advocating  the  removal  of  that  unfortunate 
class  usually  dubbed  by  their  more  successful 
fellows  as  "blind  mendicants,"  but  who  are  in 
reality  for  the  ^jnost  part  but  creatures  of  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  plan  for  Mr. 
Geibel  to  adopt,  as  well  as  others  of  us  who  are 
interested,  would  be  to  bring  about,  or  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  about,  such  new  crafts  and 
occupations  as  they  can  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  take  up,  and  which  will  serve  to  place 
them  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  If,  after  this 
has  been  accomplished,  should  any  show  tbeir 
preference  to  return  to  the  street,  then  is  the 
time  to  apply  the  legislation  that  Mr.  Geibel 
asks   for. 

It  is  all  well  enough  for  that  part  of  the 
herd  that  are  fat  and  well  cared  for  to  raise 
this  hue  and  cry  against  the  more  unfortunate, 
or  for  that  matter  even  those  who  take  to 
begging  from  choice,  but  the  matter  of  crying 
for  legislation  that  will  only  place  them  in  the 
almshouse,  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  occu- 
pation, is  an  action  to  be  deplored  and  should 
cease  to  be   entertained. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  just  aa  anxious  to 
have  this  condition' eliminated  as  Mr.  Geibel 
and  others,  but  would  recommend  that  we  di- 
vert from  the  old  and  well-beatan  path  and 
direct  our  efforts  toward  a  mere  humane  and 
sincere  solution.  If  Mr.  Geibel  Is  sincere  in 
his  interest  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him 
communicate  with  me,  and  perhaps  I  can  give 
him  a  suggestion  that  may  start  the  ball 
rolling  in   the  right  direction. 

J.    O.   LIPPINCOTT. 
1021   Summer  street,   Phila.,   August   12,   1907. 
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WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Street    Beggars   and   the    Injury   They 
Do  to  the  Cause  of  Their  Class. 

To  the  Editor  ofjPublic  Ledger. 

Since  Mr.  J.  O.  Llppincott  has  taken  up  the 
suggestions  contained  in  my  letter  to  the  Pub- 
lic Ledger,  published  August  11,  in  some- 
what of  a  critical  manner  in  your  issue  of 
today,  I  feel  it  but  just  to  myself  and  to 
those  much  older  than  he  is  in  the  experience 
of  training  the  blind  to  ask  the  courtesy  of 
your  columns  in  granting  me  a  short  reply. 

I  do  not  like  Mr.  Lippincott's  opening  re- 
mark that  the  more  successful  blind  people 
dub  their  unfortunate  fellows  as  "street  men- 
dicants," but  who  are  in  reality  for  the  most 
part  but  creatures  of  circumstances.  I  can 
cite  many  who  had  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  at  the  Institution/  for  the  blind 
in  this  city,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
vironments of  that  school,  they  fell  to  the 
street  level.  Is  this  "dubbing"  our  unfor- 
tunate  fellows? 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Llppincott  that  if  it  were 
possible  ,4to  bring  about,  or  to  assist  In  bring- 
ing about,  such  new  crafts  and  occupations 
as  they  can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  take 
up,  and  which  will  serve  to  place  them  on 
a  self-supporting  basis,"  this  should  be  done 
by  all  means.  But  has  it  not  been  done?  In 
reading  the  letter  quoted  the  public  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  Instruction  and  en- 
couragement received  at  our  institutions  are 
of  no  value.  Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  everything  is 
done  In  our  schools  for  the  blind  to  uplift 
them  while  there,  at  leist.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  men  and  women  who  go  on  the 
streets  as  bards,  mendicants  or  beggars  do  It 
altogether  from  choice. 

I  also  beg  to  object  to  Mr.  Llppincott' a 
quotation,  "it  Is  well  enough  for  that  part  of 
the  herd  that  are  fat  and  well  cared  for  to 
raise  this  hue  and  cry  against  the  more  un- 
fortunate, or,  for  that  matter,  even  those  who 
take  to  begging  4rom  choice."  The  writer  of 
this  letter  belongs  to  the  herd  that  was  fat- 
tened by  assiduity,  patience  and  industry.  This 
part  of  the  herd  does  not  require  legislation. 
The  various  superintendents  and  directors  of 
institutions  for  the  blind  that  I  have  known 
all  agree  with  me  that  of  all  classes  the 
blind  street  mendicant  is  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  his  class, 
for  the  public  is  always  apt  to  think  that 
because  they   see   a   few    sightless   people  beg- 
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glng  or  working  their  way  on  the  public  high- 
roads this  poor  unfortunate  class  is  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of"  such  stamina  that  will 
not  or  cannot  take  care  of  itself. 

ADAM    GKTBEL. 
Philadelphia,    August  14,    1907. 
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What  Philadelphia  is  Doing  for  the  Blind* 

The  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  blind  in  -Philadelphia  is  not  excelled  in 
many  respects  by  similar  work  in  other  cities, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  short  account  of  our 
institutions  may  stimulate  the  public  to  a 
wider  and  more  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 

For  seventy-five  years  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
now  at  Overbrook,  has  quietly  pursued  its 
work,  and  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  build- 
ings are  of  the  Spanish  type  of  architecture 
and  among  the  masterpieces  of  the  firm  of 
Cope  and  Stewardson.  Everywhere  within 
its  walls  are  sunshine  and  cheerfulness,  and 
these  qualities  are  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the 
students. 

Self-reliance  and  common  sense  are  the  key- 
notes of  the  instruction  given  here.  The  two 
hundred  or  more  pupils  receive  a  general  edu- 
cation and  are  also  thoroughly  equipped  along 
specific  lines  according  to  their  talents.  Since 
1900  the  graduates  number  fifty-four,  and 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  these  are  doing  well  in 
their  vocations.  Their  occupations  include 
organists,  music  teachers  (all  of  whom  are 
trained  and  approved  by  Dr.  David  D.  Wood), 
tutoring,  massage,  piano-tuners,  carpet- 
weavers,  broom-makers,  chair-caners,  etc. 

A  business  course  has  lately  been  added, 
which  will  greatly  help  the  students  in  meet- 
ing for  the  business  of  life  the  competition  of 
those  normally  equipped. 

The  school  employs  a  "field  officer,"  him- 
self a  blind  man,  who  has  during  the  past  year 
investigated  4156  cases  of  blindness,  and  who 
is  assisting  in  collecting  valuable  data,  a  re- 
port of  which  will  soon  be  published. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  at  3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  has  the 
largest  workshop  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
and  employs  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
men  (1906),  of  which  number  sixty  are  resi- 
dents of  the  Home.  There  was  paid  out  in 
wages  to  these  men  during  that  year 
$27,101.37.  The  principal  occupation  is 
broom-making. 


The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  at  3827  Powelton  Avenue, 
cares  for  sixty-four  women,  who  as  far  as 
possible  contribute  to  their  own  support  by 
their  handiwork,  which  is  on  sale  at  the  home. 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  is 
a  society  that  radiates  much  happiness.  The 
circulation  of  books  in  1907  amounted  to 
12,945  volumes,  and  the  teachers  paid  3185 
visits.  Its  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  and 
Jamestown  expositions  were  awarded  gold 
medals  and  resulted  in  extending  similar 
work  in  the  south  and  west. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Church  Work 
among  the  Blind  (Protestant  Episcopal)  em- 
ploys a  teacher  and  publishes  parts  of  the 
prayer-book  and  hymnal. 

>  The  graduates  of  the  Overbrook  school  have 
Vformed  a  benefit  society,  called  the  Fried- 
lander  Union,  which  pays  sick  benefits  and 
burial  expenses  to  its  members,  and,  besides 
this,  the  blind  are  raising  a  fund,  which  now 
amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
founding  of  a  home  for  destitute  blind. 

From  this  outline,  it  is  evident  that  much 
is  being  done  for  the  education  and  happiness 
of  our  blind  citizens,  but  there  is  no  society 
which  undertakes  to  help  the  trained  blind  to 
find  employment.  There  is  great  need  in 
Philadelphia  of  a  bureau  of  information  which 
will  register  the  names  of  the  skilled  blind 
desiring  employment,  and  help  to  start  them 
in  life.  This  the  Civic  Club  Committee  for 
the  Blind  hopes  in  time  to  do. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S  FAMILIAR  BLIND  MEN 

All  of  them  walk  across  streets,  do  dging  vehicular  traffic  as  though  they 
retained  their  sight.  Wright  is  a  delivery  man,  whose  "Yee!  yee!"  is  a  fa- 
miliar sound.  "Blind  Al"  Endress  keeps  a  newspaper  and  fruit  stand  at 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  Erw  in  K.  Sutor,  delivers  jewels  for  Sansom 
Street  merchants. 

Sightless  Men  and  Women  Refute 

Argument    That    Begging    Is 

Only  Occupation  Left. 


rBLIND  AL"  IS  A  HAPPY 

AND  STRENUOUS  WORKER 


Joe  Wrights  with  His  Familiar  Cry, 

and  Other  Toilers  Earn  Their 

Living. 


Recently,  when  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  acting  at  the  suggestion 
of    Mayor    Reyburn,    began    the    task    of 


MddJng   the   streets   of  beggars,   and   es- 
pecially   blind    musicians    and   the    like, 
1    pleas    for    this    large    and    seem- 
rrrowing  class  of  mendicants  were 
Those  who   interested   themselves! 
particularly  in   behalf  of  the  blind  beg- 
gars  and   street  peddlers   were  prone   to 
lay  stress  on  the  disability  of  the  men- 
dicants: they  asserted  that,  being  blind, 
begging  was  about  the  only  means  open 
to  them  by  which  they  could  eke  out  a 
livelihood. 

This  plea  for  the  blind  unfortunates  > 
gained  much  sympathy,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  the  efforts  of  the  Police  Depart-, 
ment  to  rid  the  principal  thoroughfares 
of  the  so-called  nuisance  has  so  far 
been  successful.  The  familiar  forms  of 
the  blind  men  and  women,  who  pick  up 
considerable  money  during  the  course 
of  a  day,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
etreets  ,and  at  the  same  time  there  are' 
ethers  who  are  blind  and  who  give  the 
lie  direct  to  the  assertion  that  the  loss 
of  sight  prevents  one  from  making  a 
living  in  ways  other  than  alms-asking. 
There  are  many  blind  persons  in  this 
city,  scores  who  have  never  seen  the 
light  of  day,  who  toil  daily  and  make  a 
good  living.  There  are  many  who  have 
been  working  hard  for  years,  and  who 
say  that  being  blind  does  not  mean  that 
one  cannot  work.  As  for  begging,  they 
declare  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
and  there  is*  a  tendency  among  this 
class  of  workers  to  look  down  on  the 
professional    mendicants. 

Perhaps  cne  of  the  best  known  blind 
men  in  Philadelphia  is  Albert  Endress, 
or  "Blind  Al,"  as  he  is  known  tothou- 
Bands.  Endress  has  been  totally  blind 
for  thirty  long,  weary  years,  and  yet 
daily  he  toils,  makes  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing, needs  no  assistance  and  he  says  he 
is  happy.  Only  recently  "Al,"  who  for 
the  last  four  years  has  had  a  little 
newspaper,  candy  and  fruit  stand  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  lost  his  wife  in  a  tragic 
manner.  She  was  shot  down  and  killed 
by  Policeman  George  Eels,  who,  in  pur- 
suing his  wife,  shot  wildly  and  one  o£ 
the   bullets  struck  Mrs.   Endress. 

While  Endress  does  not  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  blind  mendicants,  he  gives  on© 
the  impression  that  they  find  begging 
an  easy  way  to  make  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing. But  with  great  emphasis  he  asserts 
that  being  blind  does  not  prevent  one 
from  working,  and  working  hard. 

"I  have  been  blind  for  thirty  years," 
Bald  Endress  yesterday,  "and  the  loss  of 
my  sight  has  made  a  business  man  of 
me.  For  thirty  years  I  have  earned  a 
living  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow  and  by 
the  touch  of  my  fingers.  I  work  hard 
and  I  enjoy  it.  Often  I  even  forget  that 
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I  am  blind.  I  am  kept  busy  waiting  on 
customers,  and  the  busier  I  am  the 
happier  I  am." 

There  is  much  of  the  philosopher  in 
"Al,"  who,  rising  at  5  o'clock  every 
morning,  has  half  a  day's  work  done 
before  many  of  us  are  out  of  bed. 

"There  is  little  reason,"  said  "Al,"  in 
discussing  the  subject,  "why  a  person 
who  is  blind  should  not  earn  a  living. 
It  is  harder,  of  course,  but  it  is  possible. 
I  believe  that  almost  everything  is  pos- 
sible.. Before  I  lost  my  sight  had  any- 
one told  me  that  I  could  hone  and 
strop  a  razor  and  shave  myself,  I  would 
not  have  believed  him.  But  I  can  do 
it  now  and  never  cut  myself  And," 
here  a  smile  played  about  his  lips,  "I 
can  even  shave  myself  in  the  dark.  I 
cut.  my  own  hair  and  do  my  own  mend- 
ing and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
I  should   not   do  all   these    things." 

Endrcss'  daily  life  gives  a  good  idea 
of  what  a  blind  man  can  do.  He  Jives 
now  at  1532  South  Twelfth  Street.  Up 
every  morning  at  five  o'clock,  he  walks 
to  the  Dock  Street  market,  where  he 
purchases  his  supply  of  fruit  for  his 
little  stand.  Some  of"  it  he  carries  and 
some  is  delivered.  By  half  past  six 
o'clock  his  stand  is  open  and  ready  lor 
business,  and  "Al"  is  on  the  job  until 
nightfall.  Then  home  and  to  bed  early 
to  be  ready  for  another  day. 

There  are  other  blind  men  besides 
Endrcss  in  Philadelphia  who  conduct 
little  stands,  make  a  good  living  and  do 
not  have  to  beg  or  to  play  "near- 
music  on  the  pubtic  streets.  Their 
a  are  all  similar  to  that  told  by 
"Blind  Al."  namely,  that  blindness  dozs 
event   one  from   working. 

A  figure,  equally  as  prominent  and  as 
well  known  as  Rndress,  although  en- 
gaged in  an  eufirely  different  manner 
of  earning-  a  livelihood,  la  Joseph  Wright, 
colored,  whose  strident  and  warning, 
"Yee!  yee!'"  is  a  familiar  sound  all  ov3r 
the  city  Wright  is  a  delivery  man; 
there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the  city  he 
does  not  know,  and  no  distance  is  too 
great  for  him.  He  is  totally  blind,  yet 
this  loss  of  sight  seems  in  no  way  to 
prevent  him  from  earning  a  good  liv- 
ing. 

For  several  years  Wright  has  been 
employed  by  different  firms  in  the  Read- 
ing Terminal  market  as  a  delivery  man. 
Heavily  laden  with  goods  to  deliver,  he 
will  start  out,  cane  in  hand,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  covers  ground 
is  remarkable.  Of  course,  he  often  uses 
the  trolley  to  take  him  to  distant  points, 
but  he  likes  to  walk,  and  day  in  and 
da}'  out  he  can  be  seen  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  basket  on  arm,  delivering 
goods  to  the  customers  of  his  employers. 
He  and  Endress  are  great  friends/ and 
are  often  seen  together.  Wright  is  also 
an  early  riser.  He  gets  up  usually  at. 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  an  hour 
later  he  may  be  seen  at  the  Terminal 
market  ready  for  his  first  deliveries. 


Blind  broom  makers  abound  in  Phila- 
delphia and  they  find  their  employment 
congenial  as  well  as  remunerative,  sev- 
eral of  them  owning-  little  shops  of  thoir 
own.  One,  Thomas  Wilson,  who  owns  a 
broom-making1  establishment  in  Ken- 
sington, employs  two  blind  men,  and  he 
says  they  earn  good  wages.  "Wilson  be- 
lieves that  blind  men  can  set  themselves 
to  many  tasks  and  that  begging  is  not 
at  all  a  necessary  means  of  making  a 
living. 

Out  on  Island  Road,  in  Darby, 
well-known  institution  where  often 
convicts  are  taken  in  and  given 
ployment  that  has  a  blind  broom-maker 
and  weaver  who  has  been  there  fq| 
years.  He  declares  that  he  would  rathdi 
work  any  day  than  beg,  and  furthe* 
more  there  is  no  good  reason  why  m 
should  beg. 

Instances  could  be  multiplied  o*  case 
where  men  and  women,  sightless,  an< 
some  of  them  crippled,  work  for  thei 
living  and  are  happy  in  their  employ 
ment.  The  idea  of  begging  never  occur 
to  them,  and  most  of  them  have  thei 
savings  laid  away  against  the  tim 
when    they    can   no    longer   work. 
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Home  for  Blind 

One  of  the  cruelest  infirmities  that 
nature  can  inflict  on  the  human  race 
is  to  deprive  An  Individual  of  sight. 
To  Jfec^dem^te^d^to  utter  darkness  and 
eternal  jfeht  To\becutoff  from  the 
beauty  «^ things  by  an  impassable  veil 
of  shadJKw,  to  never  see  the  faces  of 
those  one  lov°s,  it  is  almost  too  much 
for  one  human  being  to  contend 
against. 

In  Philadelphia  there  is  no  horn  2 
especially  devoted  to  the  reception  and 
care   of   the  -god  and   infirm  blind. 

About  two  years  ago  several  blind 
persons  joined  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exci'ing  public  interest  and 
raising  funds  on.  behalf  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. By  rheir  own  endeavors  the> 
have  raised  the  sum  of  $1,500,  wlfa 
promises    of    furniture    and    linen,    and 


further  support  vhen  a  building  shail 
have  been  secured  and  some  steps  tak- 
en towards  the  opening:  of  a  hamc 
Such  success  encouraged  this  band  of 
workers  to  apply  for  a  ch-arter  of  in- 
corporation, which  ~  was  gi-anted  on 
March    26. 

The  object  of  those  now  interested  is 
to  grain  the  rr-operation  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  in  carrying  out  this 
beneficent  plan.  Financial  aid  is  needed 
now  in  order  that  the  generous  offer 
of  a  building  may  be  realized  at  an 
early    date. 

Such  a  charity  a?  this  appeals  to  the 
philanthropic  instincts  of  every  one, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gen- 
erous co-operators  and  helpers  of  this 
enterprise  meet  with  success. 
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ASKS   AID    FO 
Fund    Started 


3.  iqoq. 

Give      Christmas 
e  Afflicted. 


Moon,      whose      offices 
Witherspoon  Building.  Room 
makes  the  following  appeal  to 
readers  of  "The  Record"  in  a  let- 
fcer  addressed  to  the  editor: 
Dear    Sir — As      we    approach      another 
our  thoughts  often  dwell  upon 
(hose    who    may    uot    have    many    of   the 
■omforts    which    help    to    make    that    sea- 
son one  of  joy  and  happiness.     Especially 
rlo    we    think    of    some    of    the    blind    of 
Philadelphia    who    are   in    need    of   cloth- 
oal.    groceries    and    provisions    to 
make   it   a   truly   festive   season. 

A  friend  having  praced  $50  in  my  hands 
as  the  beginning  of  a  relief  fund  to  be 
in  alleviating  distress  amongst 
ilmd  persons.  I  feel  impelled,  with  your 
kind  permission,  to  ask  through  your 
raluable  columns  ior  further  help  to  re- 
lieve some  of  those  who  are  sadly  in 
iced   of  comforts. 

If  any  of  your  charitably  disposed 
readers  are  desirous  of  thus  heling  to 
Lessen  the  suffering  and  add  to  the 
leasure  of  some  of  our  sightless  friends 
R  shall  be  happy  to  see  that  their  dona- 
ions  are  distributed  amongst  worthy 
>lind  individuals.  Contributions  will  be 
thankfully    received   and   acknowledged. 
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STREET    PART^   TO    AID    BLIND 


Mutual 


^•^/association    Badly    in 
leed  of   Money. 

A  street  party  for  the  Mutual  Relief 
Association  for 'Blind  Men  will  be  given 
next  Saturday  evening  at  Thirty-sixth 
and  Warren  streets.  This  society  was 
founded  March  3,  1888,  and  incorporat- 
ed March  3,  1893.  It  has  for  its  sole 
object  the  protection  of  its  members 
when  sick  or  disabled  or  in  case  of 
death.  It  pays  to  its  sick  members  $5 
per  week  and  $75  at  death.  The  re- 
cent strain  on  the  treasury  has  been  so 
great  that  its  managers  arc  compelled 
to  ask  public  aid  or  reduce  the  bene- 
fits. During  the  past  seven  months 
$205  have  been  paid  out  for  sick  bene- 
fits and  $150  for  deaths,  making  a  to- 
tal of  $355,  the  income  being  about 
$150  from  dues.  The  membership  at 
present  amounts  to  42. 

Blind  men  are  debarred  from  all  oijf 
nearly  all  beneficial  societies.  Any  do- 
nations either  in  money  or  confectionery 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  th<$ 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. Edward  Hogan,  No.  3610  Fil-. 
bert  street,  or  by  other  members  of  the, 
committee:  J.  G.  Gorman.  James  Na-/ 
gle,  H.  Burling  and  A.  Kuller.  all  re^ 
siding  at  No.  3518  T  ittflfirfltf  mv'fr""*^- " 
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CHRISTMAS 

_  ||P_SIGHTLtSS 

Ap peal  for  Funds  to  Help  Blind 
/  of    the    City    Is 

Made 


NEED    NECESSITIES,    TOO 


Among  the  poor  of  Philadelphia  there 
are  many  to  whom  not  only  the  joys  of 
Christmas  are  denied  without  the  as- 
sistance of  philanthropic  persons,  but 
even  the  pleasure  cf  seeing  the  beautiful 
things  prepared  for  the  holiday  season  is 
not  theirs.  Others  are  poor;  these  are 
both  sightless  and  poor. 

The  latter,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  of  618 
Witherspoon  Building,  has  made  his 
special  .charge.  Doctor  Moon  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for 
the    Aged    Blind,    and    secretary    of    the 

P  iiii  .1     i rm i '  ITnuiiil hiiiL    Society     for 

the  Blind. 

This  maintains  four  teachers,  who  visit 
the  unfortunates  In  their  homes  and 
teach  them  hdw  to  read.  When  they  have 
learned,  the  society  loans  them  books 
prined   in   relief. 

Last  year,  from  the  teachers,  Doctor 
Moon  learned  of  the  distress  among  the 
poor  blind,  and  started  a  fund  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  joy  to  seventy-five 
families,  who  would  have  been  without  it 
otherwise.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
the  doctor-director.  He  voices  his  appeal 
in  the  following  letter: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  North  American 

A  year  ago  I  ventured  to  ask  vbur  Kind 
help  In  bringing-  to  the  notice  of  the  good- 
hearted  friends  of  the  blind  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  some  special  gifts  at  Christmas 
time  to  some  of  the  blind  persons  in  this  city 
who  are  not  much  blessed  with  this  world's 
Roode.  The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia 
thus  started  last  year  was  almost  us. 
only  the  balance  of  a  few  dollars  remaining, 
and  T.  earnestly  hope  that  kind  friends  wiVi 
enable  us  again  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the 
needy  blind  at  this  Christmas  time,  when  all 
should    be   ham>v. 


Last  vear  seventy-five  blind  persons  (through 
the  little  fund  which  was  raised)  received 
sifts  of  coal,  groceries  and  clothing.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  year  more  can  be  done,  for 
Jast  year  many  had  to  be  passed  by  wno 
arveatlv  needed  a  helping  hand  through  some 
of"  the  bitter  winter  weather,  when  half  a 
I'm  of  coal,  a  few  pieces  of  warm  clothing  or 
a  trifle  toward  rent,  etc.  would  have  been 
most  acceptable.  Only  those  who  visit  the 
poor  blind  in  their  homes  know  of  their 
:  i=eds.  . 

Thanking:    you    for    your    kindness    in    ?inng 
publicity   to   this   appeal,    I   am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

ROBERT    C.    MOON. 

MS  Witherspoon  Buildinsr.   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

Philadelphia.    Dec.   2,   1910. 
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1    &IFTS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  Effort  to  Cheer  the  Homes  of  Un- 
fortunates at  Christmas. 

To  the  Editor  of  Public  Ledger: 
Sir— A  year  ago  I  ventured  to  ask  your  kind 
n    bringing    to    the    notice    of    the    good- 
friends  of   the   blind   that  it   was    pro^ 
o   f end   some  special   gifts  at   Christmas 
(time  to  some* of  the  blind  persons  in  this  city 
6    not    much   blessed    with    this    world's 
goo<l3.     The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia, 
thus    started    last   year,    was    almost    used    up, 
only  the   balance   of  a   few   dollars   remaining, 
and    I    earnestly    hope    that    kind    friends    will 
enable    us    again    to    cheer    the    hearts    of    the 
needy  blind  at   this   Christmas  time,    when   alt' 
should   be    happy. 

Last  year  75  blind  persons  (through  th| 
little  fund  which  was  raised)  received  gift* 
of  coal,  groceries  «nd  clothing.  It  is  hopeel 
that  this  year  more  can  be  done,  for  last 
year  many  had  to  be  passed  by  who  greatlsf 
needed  a  helping  hand  through  some  of  the 
bitter  winter  weather  when  half  a  ton  off 
coal,  a  few  pieces  of  warm  clothing,  or  a 
trifle  toward  rent,  etc.,  would  have  been  most 
acceptable.  Only  those  who  visit  the  poor 
blind   in   their  homes   know  of   their   needs. 

ROBERT  C.   MOON,  Treasurer.    , 

618    Witherspoon    Building,     Philadelphia,     Dei 

cember   2,    1910.  J 
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Maurer   Bill    Provides     $10   a  ..^li'rfTTB 

for  All  Sightless  Persons  in  State. 

HARRISBURG,  March  16.— A  bill  giving 

a   State   pension   of  $10  a  month   to   every 

person    afflicted    wlitn    blindness    was    iii- 

troduced  in  the  House  today  by  Mr.  Mau- 

he     Socialist     member     from     Berk.s 

County. 

The  bill  provides  pensions  for  all  blind 
persons,  regardless  of  sex  or  color.  X<> 
pension  is  to  be  granted  for  more  than 
fve  yens,  but  may  be  renewed.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Auditor 
General  and  State  Treasurer  are  made  a 
beard  of  inquiry  to  administer  the  pen- 
sions. 
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|b<HlblT  HANDIWORK 

OF  BUND  MECHANIC5. 

The  PhilomusfSW^Wfcr  of  West  Phila- 
delphia, has  inaugurated  a  plan  to  in- 
terest the  people  in  patronizing  the  in- 
dustrial work  of  the  blind.  An  exhibit 
of  the  wonderful  handiwork  of  those  so 
afflicted  is  being  held  at  their  club- 
rooms  in  conjunction  with  the  exhibit 
being  held  at  the  salesroom  and  ex- 
change of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Over- 
brook,  which  is  located  at  200  South 
Thirteenth   Street. 

The  branches  of  industrial  endeavor 
represented  in  the  interestsing  exhibition 
are  chair  caning,  carpet  and  rug  weav- 
ing, basketry,  broom  and  whisk  making, 
crochet  work,  etc.  The  blind  are  also 
specializing  as  masseurs  and  piano 
tuners  and  their  work  has  rneen  pro- 
nounced perfect  by  physicians  and  per- 
sons who  have  patronized  them,      _ 
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v  Work  Started  on  New  Foorhouse 
Permits  Were  seemed  yesterday  by 
the  Wayne  Contracting  Company  for 
the  construction  of  a  one-story  and 
basement  dormitory  and  a  two-story 
laundry  building  at  the  Home  for  the 
Indigent  ?t  Holmesburg.  The  two 
buildings,  which  will  aggregate  an  ex- 
penditure by  the  city  of  $150,000,  will 
be  constructed  of  stone  and  cement. 
T.h^se  structures  are  the  first  of  the- 
group  of  .eight  buildings  for  the  new' 
Home  for  the   Indigent. 

The  dormitory,  which  will  be  used  for 
the  blind  inmates,  will  include  an 
amus^ftwa^^Jjall  and  chapel  and  will 
measure  i:joxhr9  feet.  The  laundry 
will  be  360x108  feet.  Both  buildings 
will  be  constructed  on  a  lot  measuring 
670x1500  feet,  on  the  east  side  of  State 
road,   opposite    Ilhawn   street.  y 
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MOXEV  XEEDED  TO 
ASSIST  THE  BLIND 


A       appeal    for   financial   assistance    was 
made  yesterday  by  the  Blind  Relief  Fund 
of  Philadelphia.     As  a  result  of  a   similar 
appeal    a    month    ago,    the    officers    of    tha 
fund     were     enabled     to     distribute     coaF, 
groceries,     clothing    and     small     sums     os 
money   to  205  blind  persons.     This  was  an 
increase   of   seventy-eight   in    the   number 
of  beneficiaries   of   the   fund. 
I    The     money     received     last     month     h 
•<been     spent     in     relieving     the     wants     o 
destitute    blind,    and    the    public    is 
%o  iend  further  aid  in  the  work.     Dr.  Ro 
eit    ('.    Moon,    618    Witherspoon    Buildin 
i surer   of  the   fund. 
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Ef  UCATING  THE  BLIND. 


Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Society  Here 
to    Teach    Afflicted. 

Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  the  assist- 
cretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind,  is  in  Altoona  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting-  all  the  blind  in 
our  city,  and  teaching  them  to  read 
with  their  fingers.  No  charge  of  any 
kind  is  made  and  when  the  simple 
'".Moon"  embossed  type  or  one  of  the 
dotted  types  is  learned  the  pupil  will 
be  supplied  from  the  society's  library 
with  books  of  all  kinds  free  oj 
and    free    of     | 

Mr-.    Kennedy    baa  visited   most  of  the 

towns    in    Pennsylvania,    and    the 

number    of    blind    readers    of    emb 

type   is   daily   in  ir   the 

17,0  K)   books   to 

its   blind    read 

ciet}     ."id    Free    Circulating    Library    for 


the  Blind  with  headquarters  at  617 
Witherspoon  building,  Philadelphia,  was 
established  thirty  years  ago  in  that, 
city,  .uid  is  the  pioneer  Some  Teaching 
\  for  the  Blind  in  America.  No 
work  of  this  kind  was  thought  of  un- 
til it  \\ns  started  in  England  about 
sixty  years  ago  by  a  young  blind  man. 
Mr.  William  .Moon,  who  later  received 
the  degree  of  IX.  D.  in  recognition  of 
his  splendid  work  in  inventing  the 
"Moon"  embossed  type,  and  going  into 
the  homes  of  his  fellow  sufferer-  to 
teach  them  and  freely  lend  them  books 
to  read. 

Of  the  80,000  sightless  people  in  the 
United  States  80  per  cent,  are  adults. 
The  schools  for  the  blind  do  not  ad- 
mit pupils  over  21  years  of  age,  and 
those  "who  lose  the  gift  of  eye  sight 
in  adult  life  would  be  left  without  the 
great  consolation  of  reading  unless 
teachers  were  sent  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage them  to  read  an  easily  felt 
embossed  type.  So  easy  is  this  %,Moon'! 
type  that  several  blind  people  over  82 
years  of  age  have  been  taught,  and  one 
reader  who  is  96  is  still  asking  for 
more  "Moon"  type  books.  The  alphabet 
consists  of  nine  simple  and  easily  de- 
cipherable characters  and  was  adapted 
by  Dr.  Moon  to  over  400  languages  and 
dialects. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910  there 
are  about  fifty  sightless  people  in  Blair 
county,  half  of  these  being  in  the  city 
of    Altoona. 

Mr-.  Kennedy  is  staying  at  the  Le- 
Roy  hotel  where,  between  8  and  9  p. 
m.  she  will  be  happy  to  meet  any  one 
interested  in  the  work  or  those  who 
have  blind  friends  or  relatives.  She  has 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
eral  prominent  people  of  Altoona  from 
Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  the  noted  eye  so- 
cialist  of    Philadelphia. 

The  oihVcr>  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Cir- 
culating Library  for  the  Blind  are  lion. 
YVm.  \.  Ashman,  president;  vice  presi- 
dent, John  E.  Raird.  esq.;  John  Thom- 
son. A.  M.;  I..  Webster  Fox.  M.  D., 
LL,  1).:  treasurer.  John  J.  Wilkinson, 
esq..;  secretary.  Robt.  ('.  Moon.  M.  1).: 
assistant  secretary,  Mrs.  Isabel  W. 
Kennedy. 

The  society  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contril  utions  and  a  small  appropriation 
from    the   state. 


Contributions  wi'.i    be    grateful1 

knowledge^    by  t>e    treasurer,    John    Jj 

Wilkinson,    50a  C'.-tnu  PhiJ 

lelphia. 
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WANT  CLOTHES  AND 
.ALMS  FOR  HELPLESS 

f  The  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect 
Children  from  Cruelty  has  sent  out  an 
appeal  for  clothing-,  whether  new  or 
partly  worn,  for  the  little  ones  under  its 
care.  During  the  last  year  the  society 
has  clothed  at  least  once,  and  some- 
times oftener,  600  children.  Girl's  cloth- 
ing is  particularly  needed.  All  should 
be  sent  to  the  society  at  -U5  South  Fif- 
teenth street. 

The  ttHfld  fiplipf  Fund  of  Philadelphia, 
established-  three'  years  ago,  is  also  ap- 
pealing for  funds.  This  society  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  outings 
to  blind  persons.  At  these  outings  guides 
are  furnished,  luncheons  provided,  and 
everything  possible  done  to  make  the 
afflicted  fo-get  their  troubles  and  enjoy 
nature  and  the  fresh  country  air.  Con- 
tributions should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Moon,  treasurer,  '618  Witherspoon 
Building. 
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HELPING  THE  BUND. 


Committee    of    High    School    Pupils    Ap- 
pointed   to    Assist    in    the    Work. 

For  more  than  two  weeks  Mrs.  Isabell 
\\  .  Kennedy,  assistant  secretary  of"  the 
Pennsylvania  Tlome  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  searching  out  and  visit- 
ing the  blind  in  Altoona  and  throu 
Blair  county.  She  finda  there  are  thirty- 
four  a  eople  in  Altoona,  includ- 
ing those  in  tin-  almshouse,  one  in 
ota.  five  in    Ho]  -.  one  in  < 


port,   four   in    Duneansville.   one    in   BelT- 
wood   and  eight    in    Tyrone  and   vi< 

With  the  exception  of  five  who  ecu  id 
not  be  traced.  Mrs.  Kennedy  1 
ally  visited  every  one  of  these,  and, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  she  "has  given 
one  or  more  lemons  in  the  easi! 
"•Moon"  type.  Since  the  census  of  1912. 
sixteen  blind  persons  have  died  in  Blair 
count  v 

A  committee  of  High  school  pupils 
has  been  formed,  and  the  members  "have 
kindly  volunteered  to  keep  in  touch  with 
our  blind  residents,  and  have  chosen  an 
able    chairman    in    Miss    Adelaide    Krick. 
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staKTs-blind  men  in  business 


Official  of  Overbrook  Institution  Help; 
Out   Afflicted   Brothers 

The  work  of  making  the  blind  self-sup 
porting  carried  on  by  Liborio  Delfino 
field  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  institu 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of  Lhe  Blind  a 
Overbrook,  has  been  particularly  success 
ful  in  the  case  of  two  brothers  in  Ches 
ter. 

William  and  David  Bradley,  respective 
ly  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  year; 
old,  became  almost  sightless  recently,  am 
were  deprived  of  their  usual  means  o 
support  Mr.  Delfino  started  them  in  th< 
butter  and  egg  business,  and  the  ventun 
has   proved  successful. 

The  avenues  of  work  now  open  to  th< 
blind  have  greatly  increased,  Mr.  De! 
fino  says.  J/* 
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ELS  OF  HER  WORK  HONG  BLIND 


Mrs.  Kennedy  Found  42  Sightless  Persons  in  City- -Some  Inter- 
esting Incidents  in  Connection  with  Her  Visit  Here-- 
Eow  the  Blind  May  Be  Helped. 


The  visit  of  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Ken- 
nedy, the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  of  the 
Blind,  who  for  the  past  three  weoks 
has  been  seeking  cut  the  blind  resi- 
dents of  Johnstown  and  other  parts 
of  Cambria  county,  is  drawing  to  a 
close. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  has  found  42  sight- 
less persons  in  Johnstown,  six   in   1he 
almshouse  at  Bbenburg,  and  has  also 
visited  a  number  in  the  county.     Many 
of  those  visited  were  not  included   in 
the    census   of   1910.   eight   were   found 
to  have  died  since  the  census  was  tak- 
en, and  1.5  were  able  tc  see  well  with 
i  ve.     Most  of  tie  latter   had  met 
•:ents  in  the  shops  of  our  lc- 
-  dustries. 

young  steel  polisher  who  na.s 
become  almost  blind  told  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy that  many  men  are  working  in 
the  steel  polishing  departments  who 
dc  not  use  the  shades  provided  by  the 
company  tc  protect  their  eyes  from 
the  glare  of  the  electric  lights  which 
hang  close  to  either  side  of  the  work- 
er's head   whilst   polishing. 

ordinary  10-cent  eye -shade  may 
sa^  e  a  man's  sight — and  he  does  not 
stop  to  use  it— does  not  stop  to  think 
wrat  blindness  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
may   mean!      It  is  almost   incredible! 

It    can    be    readily    understood    that 
the  work  of  home  teaching  in  a  place 
.ze  cf  Johnstown  cannot  be  com- 
.,  in  three  weeks.     One  of  the  ob- 
be  visit  of  the  assistant  sec- 
retary was  to  see  whether  there  would 
be   enough   work  here  to  warrant  the 


Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  the  Blind  placing  a  teacher  here 
hree  months  or  longer.  This  will 
be  clone  when  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciely  will  permit  the  necessary  expen- 
diture. 

Three  years  ago  a  blind  teacher  was 
sent  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  to 
FiHsburg,  where,  with  the  help  of  a 
guide,  she  has  been  teaching  ever 
since. 

Many  of  those  visited  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy weie  glad  to  receive  preliminary 
instruction  in  reading  with  the  finger 
tips  the  easily  felt  "moon"  type,  which 
the  sighted  friends  or  relatives  were 
urged  to  continue.  Full  directions  for 
teaching  were  left  in  each  case,  and 
also  a  catalogue  of  embossed  books 
which  can  be  borrowed  free  of  cost 
and  free  of  postage,  either  from  the 
society's  library  in  Philadelphia,  or 
from  the  Carnegie  library  at  Pitts- 
burg, wher-j  the  society's  books  are 
kept  for  circulation- to  all  the  blind 
west    of  the   Allegheny   mountains. 

Wherever  blind  children  were  found, 
who  were  not  already  attending  the 
Pittsburg  or"  Philadelphia  schools  for 
the  blind,  fhe  superintendents  of  these 
schools  were  notified  and  full  infor- 
mation sent  to  the  parents  with  sug- 
gestions for  training  until  the  child 
was   of  school  age. 

A  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  blind  of  Johnstown  and  vicin- 
ity has  been  S3nt  by  Mrs.  Kennedy  to 
the   mayor   for   future-   reference, 

It  will  interest  our  readers  to  know 
that  Hcltzman  the  blind  man  who  has 
become  a  familiar  figure  on  Main 
street*,  where  he  smilingly  offers  pen- 
cils to  the  passers-by,  met  with  a 
great  surprise  recently.  Some  one 
dropped  a  $5  gold-piece  into  his  hat. 
Hcltzman  knew  at  once  that  it  wasn't 
a  cent,  and  was  sure  it  was  a  mis- 
take, for  $5  gold-pieces  don't '  come 
his  way.  That  same  evening  a:  poor 
woman  appeared  at  the  place  where 
Hcltzman  was  staying  and  inJ  great 
distress  related  that  her  husband  had 
dropped  it  in  mistake^  .for  a  cent. 
Credit  is  due  to  Holtzmttn  that  ho  at 
once  cheerfully  returned  the  little  for- 
tune. In  constrast  to  this,  Mrs,  Kenne< 
discovered  that  a  poor  blind  man 
Johnstown  a  year  or  two  ago  was  in  f 
duced  by  a  company  promoter -to  in- 
vest $600,  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  in 


a  business  scheme.  Inquiries  among 
local,  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
stock  brokers  fail  to  disclose  anything 
regarding  the  company. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  desires  to  express 
her  thanks  to  the  local  newspapers, 
who  so  kindly  made  public  the  object 
of  her  Visit  tc  Johnstown,  and  says 
she  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
homelike  comfort  of  the  Capital  hotel 
and  the  courtesy  she  has  met  with 
during  her  stay  here. 

The  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating 
Library  for  the  Blind,  is  at  617  With- 
erspoon  building,  Philadelphia.  All 
communications  should  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Moon,  secretary,  or  to  Mrs. 
I.   W.  Kennedy  at  that  address. 
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GORMAN  REFUSES 
JAIL  BEGGARS 
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ScorejS^  Charitable  Societies  for 
Failing  to  Have  Representa- 
tives to  Care  for  Prisoners 


Refusing  to  send  to  prison  several  beg- 
gars who  had  been  arrested  for  soliciting 
alms  along  Market  and  Chestnut  streets 
last  night,  Magistrate  Gorman,  sitting  in 
the  Night  Court,  condemned  charitable 
organizations  which  ask  that  mendicants 
be  arrested  and  yet  fail  to  have  repre- 
sentatives at  the  hearings  to  care  for 
them. 

Several  beggars  who  had  been  arrested 
by  detectives  were  arraigned  at  the  night 
hearings,  but  the  magistrate  discharged 
them  all.  After  Elizabeth  Wilson,  70 
years  old,  of  244  South  Alder  street,  had 
been  arraigned  before  him  for  begging, 
and  discharged,  he  said  to  Policeman 
Veeks,  who   had  arrested   her: 

"You  bring  these  people  in,  and  ask 
me  to  hold  them  because  they  are 
poor  and  have  no  money  and  no  place 
to    go.      Charitable    organizations    ask 


that  they  be  arrested  to  get  them  off 
the  streets,  yet  fail  to  have  anyone 
here  at  the  Night  Court  to  care  for 
them.  I  am  going  to  send  them  to 
prison  simply  because  they  are  poor." 

The  first  arrest  made  was  that  of  John 
Berkowitz,  of  249  Queen  street,  and  his 
wife,  Reba.  The  man  is  ^WtiyL-*  He 
plays  a  small  hand  organ  at  Tenth  and 
Chestnut  streets.  The  police  say  that 
Berkowitz's  right  name  is  Al  Bernstein, 
that  in  New  York,  where  the  man  for- 
merly lived,  he  made  a  fortune  from 
soliciting  alms  on  the  streets,  and  that 
six  years  ago  he  was  driven  from  New 
York  by  the  police. 

When  the  man  and  his  wife  were 
brought  into  the  reserves'  room  at  the 
City  Hall  last  night,  the  woman  admitted 
to  the  house  sergeant  that  her  name  was 
Bernstein,  but  the  husband  claimed  that 
his  name  was  Berkowitz.  The  latter  was 
found  to  have  $3  and  a  gold  watch  and 
chain. 
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LEAD  THE  BLIND  TO 'SEE' 
WILLOWGROVE  SIGHTS 

Children    and    Guides      Describe 
Scenes  at  Outing  Denied 
I  Own  Vision 


AMUSEMENTS      THRILL 


At  Willow  Grove  yesterday  the  blind  men 
and  women  of  Philadelphia  had  their  first 
outing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Fund.  Three  hundred  of  the 
sightless  persons  of  the  city  enjoyed  the 
day  at  the  park,  "taking  in"  the  amuse- 
ments with  the  interest  of  children. 

Twenty-six  couples,  both  the  husband 
and  wife  being  blind,  were  in  the  party. 
Many  of  them  were  accompanied  by  their 
children,    who   acted   as   their  guides   over 


the  park.  Most  of  the  guests  came  from 
West  Philadelphia.  Sixty-two  women 
from  the  Blind  Women's  Working  Home 
and  the  same  number  of  men  from  the 
Blind  Men's  Working  Home  were  present. 
Those  homes  furnish  work  for  the  blind 
of  the  city,  enabling  them  to  earn  a  large 
part  of  their  living.  Some  of  the  men 
earn  about  $10  a  week. 

For  three  years  the  Blind  Relief  Fund 
has  been  caring  for  the  unfortunate  blind 
at  Christmas.  This  year  they  added  to 
the  philanthropic  work  the  outing  at 
Willow  Grove.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the 
outing  an  annual  affair. 

A  banquet  at  Lakeside  Cafe  was  pro- 
vided for  the  guests.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon, 
who  had  charge  of  the  outing,  told  briefly 
of  the  history  of  movements  for  the  relief 
and  education  of  the  blind.  Dr.  Moon's 
father,  Dr.  William  Moon,  is  the  inventor, 
of  the  raised  letter  system  of  printing  for 
the  blind.  At  20  years  of  age  the  elder 
Doctor  Moon  became  blind,  and  started 
the  relief  work  which  his  son  is  now 
carrying  out. 

Mrs.  Moon  read  a  short  poem  relating 
to  tnis  work. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  the  pavilion, 
where  the  blind  heard  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Fred- 
erick Stock.  Handel's  "Largo,"  played 
at  the  request  of  the  blind  visitors,  was 
especially   appreciated. 

Trips  on  the  airships  and  cars  occupied 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon.  Guides 
described  to  the  blind  the  "sights"  of  the 
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BENEFIT  FOR  BLIND  MEN 


Big    Street     Party     Planned    to    Aid 
Relief  Association. 


'the  Mutual  Relief  Association  for 
BlindMcn  will  give  a  street  party  on 
Saturday"  even incr,  August  31,  on  War- 
ren street  between  Thirty-fourth  and 
Thirty-sixth    srreets. 

This  society,  which  was  founded  in 
1S88,  and  incorporated  in  1893,  has  for 
its  sole  object  the  protection  of  its  mem- 
bers when  sick  or  disabled  or  in  the 
case  of  death.  It  is  .ornposed  elderly  of 
the  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men.  In  case  of 
disability  its  benefice  ri<«s  receive  $3  per 
week    and    in    case    <>f    death 


oi;ly  source  of  revenue,  aside  from  that 
derived  from  an  entertainment  su< 

the  projected  street  party,  is  from  t\M 
dues  of  its  members,  which  are  50  oeiys 
per  month.  As  its  present  membership 
is  45  its  income  from  this  source  is  only 
$270. 

For  the  year  ended  December  4,  1011, 
it  paid  out  $433  for  sick  and  death  bene- 
fits and  other  expenses.  To  meet  the 
deficiency  in  income  the  street  party 
has  been  arranged.  The  committe  in 
charge  of  the  affair  is  composed  of 
John  J.  Jordan,  No.  3010  Filbert  81 
H.  E,  Grosscup,  Charles  Burnside,  Al- 
bert Kirschbaum  and  George  Miller.  j0 
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Phils  P%i      vrt-  l£-3*-l£ 

1   for  eld   for  th*»  ?dult  blind  of  th*  city  was 
ay  by  Dr  ^ob«rt  C  Hoon  tr*tsurpr  of  th<*  Blind 
und   of  Phils  -  *W»  a*v»   faat  approaching  another 
3hri:r,raa  with  all  lte  joyous  sndinspiring    associat 
end    th#>  adult  blind   of  th«  city  err  pagerly  anticipt; 
a  r^pptition  of  tha  useful  Christmas  gifta  which 
hev<">  brpn  supplied  to  th*»m  for  th«  laat  thr<^  ynsra 
f.horu$i  thr»  Blind  Mi*f  Fund   of  Phi  la.      At  Christmas 
lim^  last  y*ar  205  blind  person  r^c^iv^d  gifts 
ch^  .pa  thf»irh«orte  end  hosts'     ^h"*  h*»adquar.t 

h*»  relief  fund  sro  a  t   610  Winh^rapoon  Bldg. 
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WANTS  ilDFOR  BLIND 

l&l  Moon    Issffes   Appeal 
Charity 

ials  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Rob- 
egt  0.  Moon,  618  Witherspoon  Building, 

reasurer  of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund,  for 
contributions  toward  this  most  worthy 
charity,  which  brings  relief  and  comfort 
to  the  most  grievously  afflicted  of  the 
city's  inhabitants.  Charitable  persons 
who  desire  to  contribute  to  this  cause, 
should  send  checks  to  Dr.  Moon. 

Last  year  75  poor  and  worthy  blind  per- 
sons were  helped  with  donations  of  food, 
clothing  and  coal,  from  the  fund  which 
Dr.  Moon  started.  The  scope  of  the 
work  will  be  larger  this  year  and  more 
money  is  necessary. 
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Training  the 

Other  Senses 

of  the  Blind 

Jx>  Do  the  Work 

of  Missing  Eyesight 

Power   of   "Seeing    Without    Eyes"   Is   So    Far 
Developed  in   Institutions  That    Persons    De- 


prived of  Vision  Have  Many  1  areers  Open 
to  Them   and    Do    Not  Think  Them- 
selves   Handicapped    in    Life. 


privec 


IT  is  difficult  for  a  person  possessed  of 
two  perfectly  good  eyes  to  believe 
that  boys  and  girls  doomed  to  a  life- 
time of  total  blindness  scarcely  realize 
that  they  are  afflicted  at  all.  Analyzed 
down,  the  feeling  of  pity  for  the  blind  (a 
feeling,  by  the  way,  that  is  very  jmuch 
resented  by  blind  persons  otherwi.se  nor- 
mally  constituted)  is  founded 
pathy  aroused  by  seeing  a  forlorn  look- 
ing creature  crouched  on  the  sidewalk 
playing  a  wheezy  hand-organ  and  appeal- 
ing for  alms  through  the  medium  of  a 
placard  setting  forth  that  he  or  she  is 
totally  blind.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the 
representative,  up-to-date,  blind  person 
Uiis  sidewalk  beggar  lias  no  right  at  all 
to  use  his  supposed  affliction  to  appeal  for 


public  contributions.  The  blind  do  not 
consider  they  art  handicapped  and  are  of 
the  firm  belief  that  they  can  make  their 
way  in  the  world  with  the  best. 

That  this  is  no  exaggeration  a  visit 
to  any  of  the  institutions  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  will  show.  It  is  an  old 
story  that  the  students  at  these  establish- 
ments are  learning  every  useful  trade 
that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  take  up. 
They  are  becoming  typewriters,  telephone 
switchboard  operators,  salesmen,  piano 
tuners,  lawyers  and  many  other  appar- 
ently impossible  things.  The  number  of 
trades  open  to  them  is  growing  all  the 
time  as  they  profit  by  the  instruction  im- 
parted at  the  various  schools  devoted  to 
showing  the  blind   how  to  earn  a  living. 

A     CAPACITY     FOR     HAPPINESS. 

But  more  remarkable  than  the  meehan- 
i  leal  skill  displayed  by  the  blind  students 
is  the  capacity  for  enjoying  life  in  the 
;  perfectly  normal  way  in  which  other 
boys  and  girls  find  recreation.  The  blind 
boy  or  girl  who  has  been  trained  to  self- 
confidence  in  one  of  these  institutions 
goes  through  life  with  head  up,  not  grop- 
ing as  in  other  days,  but  walking  erect 
and  with  eyes  open,  escaping  all  harm  in 
some  wonderful  way  that  can  only  be 
explained  by  saying  that  the  very  confi- 
dence of  the  sightless  one  cultivates  a 
mysterious  second  sight  that  is  wanting 
in  the   timid,  groping  sort. 

This  instinct  of  "seeing  without  eyes" 
is  cultivated  in  the  blind  student  as  soon 
as  the  institution  receives  him.  All  the 
home  influence  has  to  be  undone.  The 
| boy  or  girl  has  been  accustomed  to  sit 
moping  in  a  corner,  waited  on  by  every 
sympathetic  member  of  the  family  and 
treated  as  though  blindness  must  nec- 
essarily make  one  as  helpless  as  a  three- 
year-old  child.  At  the  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  the  student 
is  told  to  run  alone.  It  may  mean  some 
hard  bumps  at  the  start,  but  in  an  amaz- 
ingly short  time  the  instinct  for  keeping- 
out  of  harm  comes  to  the  student  and  he 
is  able  to  walk  and  run  around  the 
grounds  with  perfect  confidence,  to  make 
his  way  to  the  street  cars,  board  them 
unaided  and  find  his  destination  down- 
town without  a  guide.  This  is  being  done 
every  day  by  hundreds  of  persons  hope 
lossly  blind  and  is  so  common  as  scarcely 
to  be  worth  comment. 
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DANCING     WITH     ABANDON. 

But  the  really  wonderful  feature  of  the 
up-to-date  instruction  for  the  blind  is 
that  it  trains  them  to  take  part  in  out-of- 
door  sports  and  al  fresco  festivals  with 
all  the  keen  enjoyment  of.  normal  boys 
and  girls.  Compare  the  old  style  blind] 
person,  sitting  dejectedly  in  a  corner  at 
the  family  residence — never  allowed  to  go  i 
out  without  the  guiding  hand  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family— with  the  romping,  care-i 
free  children  recently  seen  at  a  belated 
"May  Day"  party,  in  which  every  child 
was  hopelessly  blind,  but  apparently  as, 
little  concerned  over  the  loss  of  eyesight 
as  though  that  were  the  usual  condition- 
of  humanity.  To  realize  how  remarkable  it 
is  that  these  .blind  children  can  be  taught 
to  romp  and  frolic  through  the  mazes 
of  a  Maypole  dance  it  is  only  necessary 
for  the  reader  of  this  article  to  close 
his  eyes  and  fancy  how  difficult  it  would 
be  even  to  walk  a  dozen  steps  without 
danger  of  a  bump  or  something  worse. 
Yet,  wonderful  and  almost  impossible  as 
it  may  sound,  fifty  little  girls  who  took 
part  in  the  party  referred  to,-  held  at  the- 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  Perm., 
came  running  out  of  the  building  hand- 
in-hand,  and  skipped  and  jumped  toward 
the  centre  of  the  green  campUs  with  as 
much  grace  and  abandon  as  any  similar 
bevy  of  little  girls  perfectly  able  to  see 
the  position  of  the  streamer-wound  pole 
in  the  centre  of  the  grounds.  No  wonder 
that  the  five  thousand  witnesses  of  the 
spectacle  first  murmured  in  amazement 
and  then  burst  into  prolonged  applause  at 
the  mere  sight  of  the  little  girls  dancing 
their  way   toward  the   pole. 

The  only  assistance  they  had  was  from 
the  leader,  who  came  forward  to  distrib- 
ute the  streamers  to  the  children,  and 
that  usually  has  to  be  done  at  any  chil- 
dren** May  party.  Once  the  hands  of  the 
little  blind  girls  had  taken  bold  of  the 
ends  of  the  streamers  and  the  blind  mu- 
sicians had  struck  up  the  strain  there 
was  no  sign  of  hesitation.  The  little  girls 
danced  around  the  pole,  reversed,  changed 
steps,  wound  in  and  out  in  conventional 
Maypole  fashion,  and  made  so  pretty  a 
picture  that  the  applause,  at  first  prompt- 
ed by  genuine  sympathy  for  the  little 
blind  ehikb  en,  changed  to  the  real  thing 
and  was  given  because  of  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  dancers  and  the  attractive- 
spectacle  Itself,  for  the  dan- 
cos,  dressed  in  sunbonnets  and  carrying 
little    tin    buckets,     skipping     around     the 


pole  with  as  much  life  and  grace  a*  any 
seeing  children  could  have  shown,  made 
pretty  picture. 
Classic  dances  by  older  blind  girls  were 
given  to  the  accompaniment  of  continued  J 
applause,  and  the  same  feeling,  prevailing 
at  the  start,  of  sympathy  for  the  .sup- 
posed affliction,  soon  gave  way  to  ad- 
miration for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
dancers  themselves.  It  is  probable  that 
none  of  the  dainty  looking  girls  who 
took  part  in  that  dance  of  the  blind 
would  understand  why  such  an  adjective 
as  "pathetic"  should  be  applied  to  her 
condition.  The  girls,  blind  as  they  were, 
'appeared  to  be  as  happy  as  any  seeing 
person  in  the  audience. 

THE    BLIND    BOY    SCOUT. 

Frolics  of  the  kind  described  are  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  modern  education  of  the 
blind.  They  keep  up  with  the  times  to 
the  extent  of  participating  in  such  appa- 
rently impossible  innovations  as  the  Boy 
Scout  movement.  It  seems  absurd  to  talk 
of  a  corps  of  Blind  Boy  Scouts,  but  there 
are  several  in  existence.  They  go  out 
on  "hikes"  of  their  own,  have  tents  and 
regulations,  and  drills  and  exercises,  and 
enjoy  themselves  just  as  much  as  any  of 
the  other  scouts.  The  boys  have  a  method 
of  communicating  by  means  of  sounds, 
they  make  their  way  over  a  country  and 
meet  at  a  given  spot  with  unerring  skill, 
and  they  have  reached  the  point  of  ex- 
perience where  they  are  able  to  give 
public  exhibitions  of  scout  work.  Part 
of  the  programme  at  the  celebration  re- 
ferred to  al  the  Over.brook  institution 
was  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  by  Blind 
Boy  Scouts,  who  showed  how  to  erect 
tents,  make  beds  and  do  various  kinds  of 
camp  work  without  any  assistance  from 
those  who  can  see. 

First  aid  to  the  injured  drill  by  the 
blind  boys  is  an  interesting  sight.  The 
boys  will  make  and  apply  bandages,  con- 
struct splints  and  place  them  on  imagin- 
ary  fractures*  impiarvise   stretchers   from 


coats,  and  carry  supposedly  wounded 
comrades  by  the  .usual  up-to-date  scout 
methods. 

In  athletic  events  the  blind  boys  ask 
no  odds  of  any  one.  The  writer  was  a 
witness  to  one  blind  athlete  outsprinting 
a  young  man  of  athletic  build  at  a  re- 
cent gathering  at  this  institution,  at 
vhich  the  blind  buys  wore  pitted  against 
members  of  the  faculty,  who,  of  course, 
have    perfectly    normal    sight. 


The  blind  sprinter  runs  in  a  lane  made 
of  wire.  He  keeps  to  this  lane  by  hold- 
ing to  a  movable  handle  that  is  attached 
to  the  wire  at  the  side  of  the  lane.  With 
this  in  his  hand  he  cannot  fail  to  run  a 
.straight  line.  "JLow  bridge"  cords,  of 
the  kind  used  to  notify  brakesmen  on 
the  railroads  of  the  approach  of  a  bridge, 
warn  the  sprinter  when*  to  stop.  The 
touch  of  these  cords  on  his  face  shows 
him  that  the  finish  line  is  reached. 

In  one  of  these  races  a  blind  sprinter 
easily  be&t  the  man  who  could  see;  the 
latter,  to  all  appearances,  a  young  man 
fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  fast  runner.  In 
another  of  the  events,  the  standing  jump, 
the  athletic  instrcctor  of  the  institution 
was  unable  to  outjump  one  of  his  pupils, 
and  the  event  was  declared  a  tie,  after 
both  the  blind  boy  and  the  instructor 
had  tried  in  vain  to  raise  the  height  of 
the  jump. 

DANGEROUS   TO   SPECTATORS. 

^On  the  campus  at  one  of  the  institu- 
tions blind  boys  can  be  seen  playing  • 
football  (take  care  you  don't  get  in  their 
way— it  is  up  to  3rou  and  not  to  them,  to 
escape  collision),  walking  around  on  stilts. 
running  races,  romping  with  the  usual 
boyish  enjoyment  of  kittenish  pranks, 
and  doing  it  with  such  perfect  freedom 
that  it  is  impossible  to  realize  that  con- 
ditions here  are  different  from  those  at 
any  ordinary  scholastic  establishment. 
It  is  only  when  a  runner  bumps  violently 
into  the  stupid  spectator  that  the  awaken- 
ing comes,  and  the  seeing  person  realizes 
that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  keep  on 
the  alert  in  this  strange  community,  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  blind 
boys. 

"We    try    from    the    beginning    of    our 
training,"    said    one    of    the    instructors, 
"to    inculcate    self-confidence.      It    is    no 
easy    matter   to   overcome   the    results   of 
a    totally    wrong    system    that    the    boys 
and  girls  have  experienced  at  their  homes. 
We    have    to    undo    all    the    mistaken    in- 
fluence   of    parents    and    relatives.      That 
'poor    boy"    or    'poor    girl'    business    is    all 
wrong.      It    spoils    the    blind    boy    or    girl 
for    any     serious    part    in     the    battle    of 
^  life.     The   boys   and   girls    who   leave   this 
institution   are  as   well  able  to  fight  life's 
as    any     one,     proof    of    which    is 
11    known    fact    that   blind 
ming  an  honest  liv- 
I'voni 
which    it   was   always   thought    they 
barred  by  reason  of  their  loss 


i]  this  reason  it  is  the  very  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  a  blind  child 
when  the  relatives  give  him  or  her  np  to 
the  training  imparted  In  an  institution 
of  this  kind.  They  get  no  sympathy 
here  because  of  their  so-called  affliction, 
and  they  soon  learn  to  get  along  very 
well  without  it,  and  in  fact,  to  feel  ag- 
grieved if  they  are  made  the  subject 
of  sympathy  from  \vell  meaning  but 
mistaken  persons.  Instead  of  being  one 
among  a  number  of  normal  people,  who 
regard  the  blind  child  as  a  cripple,  who 
needs  helping  over  every  obstacle  in  life, 
the  blind  child  finds  all  around  a  happy- 
company  of  sightless  boys  and  girls,  who 
n<  v»r  talk  about  their  loss  of  sight,  and 
seem  not  to  know  that  they  have  been 
deprived  of  a  sense  at  all. 

"Children  are  imitative  animals.  When 
the  newcomer  finds  that  the  home  habit 
of  relying  upon  others  for  everything  is 
not  the  vogue,  but  that,  instead,  every 
boy  and  girl  goes  promptly  about  the  lit- 
tle duties  of  life  without  help  and  with 
absolute  self-reliance,  then  the  new  arriv- 
al speedily  adopts  that  habit  and  walks 
around  the  grounds  and  romps  and  plays 
and  runs  with  the  best.  It  is  remarkable 
to  those  who  are  not  constantly  associat- 
ed with  the  blind  to  observe  what  little 
harm  comes  to  blind  boys  and  girls  who 
act  as  though  they  can  see.  1  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it  myself  sometimes, 
except  on  the  theory  that  the  deprivation 
of  sight  leaves  them  with  an  instinct  that 
serves  instead. 


A  SIXTH    SENSE   IN    HIS   FEET. 

"Now,  you  see  that  boy  running  toward 
us.  He  is  running  right  in  the  direction 
of  the  posts  that  support  the  swings.  The 
instinct  of  a  person  not  familiar  with  the 
blind  would  be  to  cry  out  hurriedly  to 
the  boyr  to  stop.  If  we  had  strangers 
around  here  continually,  the  boys  and 
girls  would  soon  lose  the  self-reliance  that 
carries  them  through,  for  they  would  be 
constantly  assailed  with  cries  and  warn- 
ings and  would  become  bewildered  and 
have  bumps  and  knocks  all  the  time.  But 
I  am  not  saying  a  word  to  that  boy,  and 
watch  him  as  he  runt'  into  What  appears 
to  be  certain  collision  with  that  iron  post." 

We  watched,  and  just  as  it  seemed  in- 
evitable that  the  blind  boy,  running  fast 
on  an  errand  given  him  by  the  principal 
of  the  institute,  would  come  crash  into 
the  post,  he  swerved,  missing  the  post  by 
the  narrowest  margin,  and  without  any 
diminution  of  speed  he  kept  on  his 
course.      It    seemed    that    the    boy    must 


have  been  able  to  see  the  poet,  but 
the  writer  was  assured  that  he  could  not 
see  an  arc  light  placed  in  front  of  his 
face.  How,  then,  could  he  be  so  sure  of 
his  ground?    It  was  explained  in  this  way: 

"Sherlock  Holmes,"  said  the  instructor, 
with  a  smile,  "could  have  seen  what  you 
and  others  would  not  see.  That  boy  is  as 
sure  of  his  steps  as  you  or  I  would  be. 
He  is  running  in  a  regular  beaten  path, 
and  he  has  his  mind  keenly  concentrated 
on  the  feel  of  the  ground  beneath  his 
feet.  If  you  notice,  the  grass  is  shorter 
where  the  path  has  been  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  the  boys  coming  on  to  the  ath- 
letic field.  He  can  feel  with  his  feet, 
through  the  thin  soles  of  his  running 
shoes,  just  when  the^grass  begins  to  get 
long,  and  he  knows  where  to  swerve  off 
and  how  tokeep  in  the  winding  path  that 
is  safe.  He  has  only  one  danger  to  avoid, 
and  that  is  net  to  be  avoided  by  him,  but 
by  others.  H^  believes  that  any  one  in 
his  path  who  can  see  will  nave  sense 
enough  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  his 
only  trouble  is  likely  to  come  from  the 
dumb  men  and  women  who  get  right  in 
the  track  of  a  blind  boy,  instead  of  giv- 
ing him  the  right  of  way.  Look  at  him 
now,  bumping  into  that  fellow  who  stands 
with  his  back  turned.  I  tell  you,  you 
have  to  be  on  the  alert  when  you  are  at 
a  blind  asylum.  It  isn't  fair  to  expect 
the  blind  boys  and  girls  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  you. 

"For  that  reason- we  are  glad  when  the 
visitation  days  are  over,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  are  free  from  the  annoyance  and 
danger  of  people  who  see.  Also,  from  the 
murmured  words  of  pity  that  are  so  ex- 
asperating to  the  faculty  and  sound  so 
silly  to  the  boys  and  girls  themselves, 
who  are  perfectly  happy  and  quite  satis- 
fied with  their  lot  in  life.  Look  at  that 
little  group  of  boys  on  the  campus  playing 
cards.  Let  us  stroll  over  and  watch 
them." 

The  game  was  a  four-handed  one,  and 
none  of  the  boys  had  any  reason  to  con- 
ceal the  cards,  for  every  player  was  stone 
blind.  They  played  by  feeling  the  cor- 
ners of  the  cards,  their  sensitive  fingers 
detecting  instantly  the  value  of  the  card 
by  touching  the  impression.  As  the  card 
was    laid    down  called    out    the 

value,  and  the  game  proceeded  almost  as 
<H'i<  kl'  1    under    m 

conditions.        Several     Mi 
I    listening 

there    but    knew    accurately    the    state   of 


the  panip    by    listening   to  the   calls  of  the 
cards    and    remembering    what     ha.i 
played  1mm'. 

"You  will  scarcely  believe  it  possible," 
said   my   friend,    "but   if  you    were   to  put 

a  strung'   card   in   thai    pack    I 
Bering-  it  would   be  aware  instantly  of  the 
presence  of  that  card.     Now   I   will  proye 
it  to   you." 

An  odd  card  from  a  pack  different  from 
that  which  the  boys  were  using  lay  on 
the  grass  a  little  distance  off.  The  in- 
structor picked  it  up  and  carried  it  1o 
the  group  at  play.  Handing  the  card  to 
one  of  the  boys,  he  said: 

"Here,  Fred,  is  a  card  you  dropped 
from  the  pack." 

The  blir.d.  boy  took  the  card,  passed  his 
finaerj  swiftly  over  the  back  and  returned 
it  with  a  grin. 

"Quit  j  ouv  kidding,"  said  the  blind  boy. 
"That  card  ain't  from  this  pack  at  all." 


(fclittd)  in  d 

Standing  hi&h 
jum-p 


READING  CAR  SIGNS  BY  HEARING. 


"You   can   readily   believi  the   in- 

structor, "after  witnessing  that  duick  de- 
tection, that  we  are  able  with  full  con-1 
to  send  boys  downtown  and  feel 
that  they  will  find  their  way  home  all 
right.  One  boy  lives  here  who  goes  every 
day  during  the  college  season  to  the  Uni- 
fersity  Of  Pennsylvania.  lie  has  to 
Change  c  irs  once  and  he  never  makes  a 
slit),  lie  tells  me  he  can  tell,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cars  thai  go  straight 
en  and  the  ear  Iron  which  he  has  to 
change  by  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
wheels,  ff  you  think'  you  can  du  plica  to 
that  feat,  try  to  detect  the  difference 
i)  two  lines  of  streetcars  by  listen- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  wheels  and  sec 
how    .von   come   out. 

"We  can't  give  the  boys  and  girl- 
eyes,  but  we  can  do  a  lot  to  help  them 
overcome  their  handicap,  and  both  in  the 
matter  of  making  a  living  and  acquiring 
healthy  bodies  and  minds  we  are  proving 
that  the  up-to-date  methods  are  highly 
successful.  The  basis  of  these  methods  is 
to  make  the  boys  and  girls  feel  that  they 
are  just  like  other  boys  and  girls,  with 
the  same  capacity  for  Eun  and  enjoyment 
and  the  identical  faculties  fdr  making  the 
best  of  life.  Listen  to  the  happy  lahght<M 
of  the  boys  and  girls  around  here  arid 
forget  those"  ideas  about- sightless  persons 
being  objects  of  pity." 
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WORK  OF  THE  BLIND  TAUGHT 

TO  SUPPORT  THEMSELVES 

BLINDNESS  NO  BAR 
TO  MAKING  A  LIVING 


Exchange     and      Salesroom     in 

South  Thirteenth  Street  Aids 

Sightless. 


MANY  ARE  PIANO  TUNERS 


Other        Occupations       Include 
Weavers,  Broom-Makers,  Gro- 
cers and  Teachers. 


To  weave  36  rugs  on  a  hand  loom  in 
one  week  would  not  be  a  bad  record  for 
a  normal  person,  yet  that  is  the  number 
turned  out,  when  orders  are  plentiful, 
by  a  blind  man  on  the  employment  list 
of  the  exchange  and  salesroom  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  at  No.  204  South 
Thirteenth   street. 

"We  don't  ask  for  charity  or  contri- 
butions," says  Liborio  Delphino,  the 
blind  director  of  the  exchange,  "but  we 
do  want  all  the  patronage  we  can  get 
for  the  products  and  trained  services 
of  our  workers." 

The  beautiful  rag  rugs  woven  by  the 
blind  weaver  are  only  one  item  among 
the  many  articles  on  sale  at  the  ex- 
change. Appreciators  of  things  artistic 
will  surely  welcome  a  chance  to  pro- 
cure such' remarkable  rugs  at  the  mod- 
est prices  at  which  they  are  quoted  and 
at  the  same  time  fe<M  that  they  are  giv- 
ing a  self-supporting  blind  workman 
a  boost.  The  weaver  of  rugs  has  some 
assistance  from  his  wife  in  arranging 
the  colors  of  his  materials,  hence  many 
pleasing  harmonies  are  evolved  and  any 
color  scheme  desired  may  be  ordered. 

Rag  carpet,  t<><>.  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort  which   i<   now  so  much   in  demand 


Carting* 

Chairs 


for  country  houses,  and  sometimes  for 
town,  is  sold  here  at  50  cents  a  yard, 
and  very  handsome,  serviceable  stuff 
it  is. 

The  rugs  range  in  price  from  a  dollar 
for  a  size  24  by  36  inches  to  $3  for  a 
size  36  by  72  inches.  A  young  girl 
on  the  exchange  list  has  learned  to  braid 
rugs,  and  these  attractive,  old-time 
articles  will  soon  be  on  display  in  the 
salesrooms.  These  are  similar  to  the 
rugs  that  formed  the  pick-up  work  of 
many  a  great-aunt  and  grandmother  of 
the  present  generation,  and  their  mod- 
ern prototype  will  bring  back  to  many 
persons  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
rug  bedspread  floors  of  the  farmhouse. 


i&tffr  W&v&n  fry 'BltTitZ 


Blind  Good  Broom  Makers. 

Brooms,  while  not  so  esthetic  or  ar- 
tistic as  the  woven  and  braided  rugs, 
form  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of 
articles  placed  ,on  sale  by  blind  work- 
ers. This  is  because  so  many  pupils 
of  the  Overbrook  institution  take  up 
broom  making  as  a  trade,  and  very 
good,  substantial  brooms  and  whisks 
are  turned  out  by  them.  Brooms  will 
be  delivered  if  ordered  at  the  exchange. 
Chair  caning  is  another  of  the  occu- 
pations for  which  the  exchange  is  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  patronage.  The 
dextrous  fingers  of  the  blind  workers 
are  particularly  clever  at  this  occupa- 
tion. A  large  part  of  such  work, 
broom  making  and  caning,  is  done  at 
the  homes  of  the  workers.  They  are 
usually  able  to  achieve  better  results 
at  home,  but  there  are  sometimes  cases 
where  the  worker  has  no  convenient 
place  in  which  to  ply  his  trade,  and  in 
such  instances  arrangements  are  made 
for  them  to  work  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  the  exchange. 

There  is  no  trade  toward  which 
many  of  the  blind  are  now  turning, 
examples  of  which  cannot  be  shown  in 
the  salesroom,  but  for  which  the  direc- 
tors are  busily  working  to  obtain  or- 
ders. This  is  piano  tuning.  Men  from 
the  blind  school  have  shown  great  apti- 
tude for  this  occupation,  and  although 
the  institution  is  glad  to  get  orders  for 
single  pianos,  it  prefers  to  place  its 
tuners  in  factories,  where  they  can  have 
steady  work.  Factories  have  been  slow 
in  adopting  the  idea  of  employing  blind 
tuners,  but  wherever  they  have  been 
engaged  their  work  has  been  found  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Twelve  men  have 
been  placed  in  such  positions  since  11)08 
in  four  factories,  and  one  store,  five 
having  been  given  their  positions  since 
last  October. 

Other  occupations  at  which  the  blind 
have  proved  themselves  able  to  make  a 
respectable  living  are  those  of  tobacco 
stripper,  salesman,  grocery  dealer,  news 
dealer  and  home  teacher.  One  tobacco 
stripper  placed  by  the  exchange  in  a 
local  factory  has  only  two  rivals  among 
the  workmen  who  have  their  full  sight. 
Two  blind  young  men  have  recently 
started  a  grocery  in  Chester,  and  are 
doing  a  thriving  little  business;  in- 
deed, the  avenues  of  self-support  offered 
to  the  educated,  ambitious  blind  are 
becoming  more  numerous  every  year. 

Good  Work  of  Exchange. 

Considerable  of  what,  might  be  called 
"social  work"  has  been  done  through 
the  medium  of  the  exchange.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  field  officer  a  local  de- 
partment store  presented  to  three  for- 
mer pupils  of  the  Overbrook  institution 
second-hand      pianos,     which      broughl 


much  pleasure  to  the  recipients.  Friends 
interested  in  the  work  have  left  at  the 
exchange  articles  of  clothing  for  needy 
and  deserving  individuals  and  these 
have  proved  very  acceptable. 

Some  dainty  and  beautiful  things  are 
to  be  found  at  the  Exchange,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  prosaic  brooms  and 
mops.  Women  workers  contribute  many 
clever  bits  of  handicraft,  such  as  knit- 
ted and  crocheted  articles,  pretty  candle 
shades,  latting.  raffia  coat  hangers  and 
raffia  sewing  bags,  reed  baskets,  reed 
rattles  and  hammocks.  The  reed  and 
raffia  articles  are  especially  interesting, 
showing  how  thoroughly  and  with  what 
a  skillful  combination  of  artistic  and 
commercial  values  the  craft  is  taught 
at  the  school.  A  reed  basket  that  has 
been  a  good  seller  is  called  the  bird's 
nest  and  is  made  something  in  the  shape 
of  an  oriole's  airy  home,  with  a  small 
opening  in  one  side.  These  are  intended 
for  hanging  on  porches  to  tempt  some 
small  bird  in  search  of  a  safe  retreat 
at  nesting  time. 

The  fact  that  the  exchange  is  operat- 
ed at  No.  204  South  Thirteenth  street, 
in  the  same  building,  and  with  the  same 
office  front  as  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia, makes  an  added  convenience  for 
Its  blind  patrons.  Liborio  Delphino, 
himself  a  graduate  of  the  Overbrook 
school,  is  the  director  of  the  exchange, 
and  Mrs.  Delphino,  who  is  not  blind, 
has  charge  of  the  library  department, 
which  includes,  besides  the  public  li- 
brary's collection  of  books  for  the  sight- 
less, the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society. 

Display  Window  Efficacious. 

Mr.  Delphino,  in  speaking  of  the 
work    of    the    exchange    says: 

"The  salesroom  and  exchange  with 
the  display  winnow  are  accomplishing 
much    good    in    various    ways. 

"It  is  helping  the  blind  in  a  practi- 
cal manner  by  selling  their  goods,  se- 
curing orders  for  their  work  and  ob- 
tain in  ji-  positions  for  them  whenever 
Possible. 

"It  is  keeping  their  work  constantly 
before  the  public,  thus  enabling  thou- 
sands of  passers-by  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  work  which  the  blind  can  do. 

"It  is  furnishing  supplies  used  by  the 
blind;  Braille  paper,  Braille  slates  and 
stvluses,  cane,  checker-boards,  playing- 
cards,  grooved  writing-boards,  self- 
threading  needles,  as  well  as  pamph- 
let *  and   reports  of  our  school. 

"Many  of  the  best  people  in  the  city 
are  patrons  ami  the  exchange  is  a 
bureau  of  information  concerning  our 
work. 

"Xo  opportunity  is  permitted  to  pass 
whereby  we  may  obtain  work  for  our 
people.        Orders      are      solicited      from 


churches,  hotels,  department  stores, 
restaurants,  factories,  clubs,  etc..  and 
interviews    are    held    in    behalf   of    onr 

work  whenever  possible.  'The  difficulty 
of  securing  work  for  the  blind  can  only 
be  fully  realized  by  those  who  have  bad 
experience  in  it.  In  the  spring  of  1909 
we  began  negotiating  for  a  position  for 
one  of  our  tuners,  and  fully  two  years 
elapsed  before  a  place  was  secured  for 
him  in  a  distant  city.  More  than  120 
letters  were  written  to  20  factories 
and  as  many  stores,  over  half  of  which 
were  visited  personally.  The  foregoing 
illustration  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
perseverance." 
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FUNDS  ASKED  FOR  BLIND 

Public  Appeal  to  Enable  More  Than 
300  to  Take  a  Day's  Recreation. 

An  appeal  for  public  subscriptions  to 
provide  more  than  300  blind  persons  of 
this  city  with  a  day's  outing  in  the  coun- 
try was  issued  yesterday  by  Dr.  Robert 
C.  Moon,  treasurer  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Fund,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Wither- 
spoon    Building. 

On  July  r  last  year  300  blind  men  and 
women  were  taken  in  trolley  cars  to 
Willow  Grove.  A  space  was  reserved  for 
them  in  the  music  pavilion  while  the 
orchestra  was  playing  and  two  substan- 
tial meals  were  provided  for  the  excur- 
sionists. It  is  hoped  to  repeat  the  trip 
this  year. 
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nusual  anunaapn  las*  nignt,  wnen  resi- 
!ent*cf  the  jjjnoroughfare,  co-operating 
dth  ofiierr.j£rieOTf,  gave  a  successful  car- 
rival  for  fife  benefit  of  the  Mutual  Re- 


Block  Party  for  Blind  Men 
Warren    street    from^Tffflfj^ourth    to 
Thirty-sixth  street  presented  a  scene  of 
unusual  anima^pn  last  jaight,  when  resi- 
dent* 
with 
nival 

lief  Association  for  Blind  Men.  The 
two  blocks  were  roped  off  and  the  houses 
•vere  illuminated  with  Japanese  lanterns, 
while  decorations  were  general.  A  blind 
men's  orchestra,  which  rendered  all  of 
the  latest  popular  selections  was  a  fav- 
orite of  many  features.  The  beneficiary 
was  organized  twenty-five  years  ago 
among  the  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  at  Thir- 
ty-sixth street  and  Lancaster  avenue. 


BL4NDl(UIES  DANCE  TANGO, 
TURKEY  TROT,  BUNNY  HUG 


Asphalt  of  Warren  Street  Converted 
Into   a  Midway. 

Men  who  have  bean  blind  since  In- 
fancy last  night  danfc*4  the  "turkey 
trot"  the  "bunny  hug"  and  the  "tango" 
on  the  smooth  stretches  of  asphalt  pave- 
ment between  34th  and  36th  streets  on 
Warren  street.  The  occasion  was  the 
annual  street  carnival  of  the  Blind 
Men's  Relief  Association,  the  time  was 
between  8  and  12  o'clock,  and  the  some- 
what ragged  music  came  from  street 
pianos  playing  at  both  ends  of  the  long 
block.  The  ordinarily  quiet  block  was 
transformed  into  a  "Midway,"  and  hun- 
dreds of  West  Philadelphians  thronged 
to  the   fair. 

The  blind  men  did  not  originally  plan 
to  have  any  part  in  the  dancing.  That 
•had  been  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  vis- 
itors. But  after  the  catchy  measures  of 
popular    rags    continued    for    a    few   mo- 


merits  they  could  not  resist.  One  young 
man  turned  to  the  girl  with  him  (both 
were  blind)  and  after  listening  to  the 
music  for  a  few  dances  said,  '"Let's  try 
It  ourselves."  That  started  matters,  and 
in  15  minutes  a  dozen  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  association  were  danc- 
ing with  their  partners.  Some  of  the 
latter  were  blind,  some  were  not.  It 
seemed  to  matter  little.  Those  who  were 
avoided  collisions  with  the  other  dancers 
in  a  marvelous  manner,  and  the  others 
were  guided  by  their  partners.  .  Several 
of  the  men  danced  with  each  other  in 
default  of  partners. 

In  the  portion  of  the  street  devoted  to 
the  different  stands  crowds  gathered  be- 
fore the  various  booths.  Each  of  the 
latter  were  presided  over  by  a*  blind  man. 

The  affair  was  conducted  entirely  by 
members  of  the  association,  of  which 
John  Simkins  Is  president,  Harry  Gross- 
cup  vice  president,  and  James  Nagel  sec- 
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AN  APPEAL  FOB,  THE  BLIND 

To  the  Editor    "rTlTi     Fiihlin   jgipiiii ,i  lrt* 

Sir— I  thank  you  for  having  announced  that 
in  conneq^  with  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of 
Philadelphia^  outing  is  to  be  given  the  adult 
blind  of  the  city  at  Willow  Grove  Park  on 
Tuesday  next,  July  1,  but  the  requests  from 
blind  persons  wishing  to  participate  have 
been  so  numerous  that  I  venture  to  ask  you 
kindly  to  make  known  that  more  funds  ars 
urgently  needed  to  meet  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  entertaining  them.  Contributions 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged 
by  ROBERT    C.    MOON,     M     D 

Treasurer    Blind    Relief    Fund    of   Philadelphia, 

618   Witherspoon    Building. 

Philadelphia,    June   28,    1913 
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201  BLIND  PEIISOflSinr 

WILLOW  GROVE  OUTING 

Enjoy  Two*  Concerts  by  Conway 

Band  and  Have 

Dinner 


SECOND    ANNUAL    PICNIC 


As  guests  of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund,  of 
(Philadelphia,  more  than  200  persons  be- 
reft of  sight  spent  yesterday  at  Willow 
Grove  Park.  Denied  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing the  things  which  make  Willow  Grove 
attractive  to  others,  they  made  up,  in  a 
measure,  for  the  deficiency  by  the  joy  and 
delight  experienced  in  listening  to  two 
concers  by  the  Conway  Band. 

They  demanded  encore  after  encore,  and 
leader  and  musicians  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  refuse.  Afterward  the  guests  had  din- 
ner served  on  tables  under  the  trees. 

It  was  the  second  annual  outing  at  Wil- 
low Grove  for  the  blind.  Formed  in  1909 
to  afford  Christmas  cheer  to  the  sightless, 
the  relief  fund  last  year  added  the  outing 
as  a  midsummer  'feature.  Eight  trolley 
cars  were  required  to  take  the  blind  and 
their  guides  to  the  park. 

There  were  42  blind  persons  and  34 
guides  from  the  Powelton  Avenue  Home 
rtor  BHnd  Women,  38  persons  and  38 
guides' from  the  Lancaster  Avenue  Home, 
and  a  big  delegation  from  the  Chapdn 
Home  in  West  Philadelphia,  of  which  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Moon  is  president. 

Doctor  Mloon  is  also  president  of  the 
Blind  Relief  Fund,  and  in  his  work  has 
associated  with  him  Mrs.  Isabelle  W. 
Kennedy.  Doctor  Moon  and  Mrs.  Moon 
made  addresses  after  dinner  yesterday. 
Others  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
outing  were  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  William 
Grange,  Dr.  Charles  Goessler,  John  J. 
Wilkinson,  George  'Smith,  J.  P.  Baugh, 
rfhomas  W.  Sparks,  Dr.  D.  D.  Wood,  Miss 
Ida  Barry.  Mrs.  Reybold,  Miss  M.  How- 
land,  Miss  Murdock  and  iMliss  Manning. 
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ASKS  WOMENTO  GIVE " 
WORKTOTHE  BLINB 

Mrs.  LabcA'io  Delfino,  of  the  F  ree 

Library,  Praises  Skill  of 

Sightless 


EXCEL  IX  THEIR   TRADES 


An  effort  is  being-  made  by  Mrs. 
Laborio  Delfino,  of  the  free  library's 
department  for  the  blind,  to  interest  the 
women  of  the  city  and  the  state  in  ob- 
taining employment   for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Delfino  declared  yesterday  that  if 
every  woman  would  do  her  part  there 
would  be  no  idle  blind  in  Philadelphia. 
The  part  that  women  are  expected  to  do 
is  very  little— just  to  remember  the  blind 
when  there  is  a  chair  to  cane,  a  piano 
to  tune,  when  brooms  and  brushes  are 
needed,  when  a  new  rag  rug  or  carpet 
is  necessary,  or  when  weaving,  tatting 
or  knitting  is  in  demand  in  the  home. 

"The  blind,  particularly  those  who 
graduate  from  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution at  Overbrook,"  said  Mrs.  Delfino, 
"are  capable  of  earning  their  living.  As 
a  rule  they  are  trained  in  an  occupation 
that  would  be  remunerative  if  they  were 
not  sightless. 

"The  fact  that  they  cannot  see  seems 
to  convince  people  that  they  therefore 
cannot  work  and  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  occupation 
they  have  learned  the  blind  excel.  The 
men  cane  chairs,  many  of  the  women 
knit,  crochet  and  sew  beautifully.  Thei:* 
basket  weaving  is  extremely  artistic,  and 
none  of  the  big  shops  can  show  better 
work  than  is  displayed  in  the  sales- 
room  at   204   South   Thirteenth   street. 

"The  fact  that  the  blind  are  well  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  earn  their  own 
living  makes  their  fruitless  struggle  to 
get  work  particularly  tragic.  They  are 
not  asking  for  alms,  but  simply  "for  a 
chance  to  support  themselves  and  help 
those  with  whom   they  live." 


Mrs.  Delfino,  whose  husband  is  field 
officer  for  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  has  devoted  her  entire 
life  to  work  for  those  who  are  deprived 
of  their   sight. 

Since  the  free  library  opened  quar- 
ters several  years  ago  in  the  building 
maintained  as  a  salesroom  and  work- 
shop by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution, 
Mrs.  Delfino  nas  come  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  blind,  and  has  realized 
that  their  talents  and  abilities  are  dis- 
counted because  of  their  infirmity. 

The  institution,  through  its  field  work- 
er, is  always  on  the  lookout  for  work 
for  these  dependents.  It  has  workshops, 
where  chairs  are  recaned,  it  has  a  list  of 
competent  blind  piano  tuners,  a  'score  of, 
blind  women  are  ever  ready  to  weave 
rag  rugs  to  order,  and  the  rooms  are 
well  stocked  with  knitted  garments, 
hammocks,  lamp  shades,  raffia  baskets 
and  brooms  and  brushes  that  are  the 
result    of    their    handiwork. 
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fj     Employment    for    tl 

To  the  .Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 

Sir— ji  seems  an  irrepressible  duty  for  us 
somehop  tft^arouse  the  interest  of  your  readers 
to  one  Vnost  necessary  and  worthy  cause-that 
of  placing  the  blind  in  a  position  of  self- 
reliance  and  respectability  among  the  seeing; 
in  other  words,  to  distribute  the  blind,  each 
one  engaged,  in  some  regular  and  useful  em- 
ployment, throughout  the  busy  community 
and  have  those  that  see  come  to  a  full  re- 
alization of  the  usefulness  of  those  that  do 
not. 

With  this  end  in  view,  the  management  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind  voluntarily  took  upon  itself 
a  new  function  by  Inaugurating  a  system  of 
field  work,  whereby  It  is  hoped  to  make  all 
the  blind  at  least  self-supporting,  to  provide 
for  them  as  much  work  as  they  can  handle, 
to  keep  them  busy.  To  do  this  a  salesroom 
and  exchange  was  located  centrally  at  204 
South  Thirteenth  street,  a  spot  most  con- 
venient to  the  public,  where  they  can  drop  in 
for  a  few  spare  moments  and  be  enlightened 
about  the  blind  and  the  kind  of  work  they  do. 
ELWOOD  M.  GOVAN. 
Philadelphia,  July  16,  1913. 
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REAL 

WORK 

MAKES 

THE  BLIND 

HAPPY 


HAT  would  you  do  if  you  were 
blind?  If  some  morning  when 
you  got  up  from  bed  you  found 
that  you  could  not  see  the  light 
of  day,  what  would  you  do? 
Some  have  answered  this  fear- 
ful question  when  it  has  come  to  them 
in  Teality  by  desperate  measures.  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  cannot  give  sight  to 
the  sightless,  but  it  and  similar  organ- 
izations are  bringing  hope  into  the  lives 
of  those  who  because  of  their  blindness 
would  otherwise  have  become  hopeless. 
We  are  apt  to  forget,  in  considering 
the  blind,  that  apart  from  their  afflic- 
tion they  are  "just  like  other  people," 
running  the  range  of  classes  and  condi- 
tions. As  Adelia  H.  Iloyt  has  said: 
re  are  the  gifted,  self-sufficient, 
independent  blind,  those  whoso  pe- 
cuniary -ireuinstanees  place  them  be- 
yond the  need  of  other  assistance;  the 
sturdy  plodder  who  earns  a  fair  living 
by  dint  of  hard  work  and  is  well  con- 
tent therewith;  the  discontented,  dis- 
able    grumbler,    who   does   nothing 


himself  and  doesn't  want  any  one  else 
to  work,  either,  and  the  incompetent, 
helpless,  dependent.  The  whole  gamut 
of  human  life  is  found  among  sightless 
people  of  today,  and  I  believe  it  always 
will  be  so. 

"Work  for  the  blind  must,  therefore, 
reach  all  the  classes  if  it  would  be  ef- 
fective. It  must  educate  parent  as  well 
as  child,  sighted  as  well  as  sightless, 
must  train  both  mind  and  body,  must 
become  the  helping  hand,  the  adviser, 
the  counsellor,  the  friend,  must  build 
the  workshop  and  the  home. 

"It  is  a  many-sided  scheme,  and  he 
who  makes  a  hobby  ov  one  phase  and 
denies  the  need  of  another,  is  narrow, 
and  has  not  grasped  the  great  breadth 
of  the  sightless  world  with  all  its 
needs." 

Visiting  the  Sightless  World 

Upon  a  visit  to  a  cigar  factory,  among 
the  tobacco  strippers  was  found  a  couple 
of  men  working  with  a  vim  that  told 
of  the  joy  of  labor.  A  particularly 
happy-looking  one  was  interesting,  for  it 
was  he  who,  hopeless  and  homeless,  had 
been  referred  to  the  Blind  Exchange 
in  1909  from  the  Episcopal  Hospital, 
where  he  had  been  kept  merely  because 
he  had  no  home.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Liborio  Delfino,  the  blind  field  offi- 
cer of  the  Exchange,  he  was  placed  in 
the  cigar  factory  in  April,  1909.  As 
soon  as  he  discovered  he  could  be  self- 
supporting  his  hopelessness  of  mind  left 
him,  and  today  out  of  20  workers  only 
one  or  two  can  excel  him  as  a  tobacco 
stripper. 

In  a  modest  way  he  was  ready  to 
talk.  "The  blind  person  suffers  from 
being  an  object  of  pity,  of  curiosity,  of 
wonder,"  he  said.  "He  would  like  to 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  other  peo- 
ple, on  his  merit.  He  would  like  to 
nave  the  opportunity  of  working  for 
himself,  and  for  his  family,  if  he  has 
one." 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  blind 
carpet  weaver— an  expert  weaver  of  fine 
and  costly  damask  and  other  fabrics, 
having  a  wife  and  child  to  support,  who 
became  blind  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
had  spent  considerable  sums  of  money 
hoping  to  regain  his  sight,  and,  he,  too, 
was  despairing  when  he  visited  the 
Blind   Exchange. 

The  suggestion  was  made  to  him  that 
he  weave  rag  carpets  and  rugs.  Thirtv 
dollars  started  him  in  business,  $10 
of  which  Mr.  Delfino  spent  for  a 
loom.  The  loom  was  established  in  the 
top  rpom  of  his  house.  It  is  his  "fac- 
tory," and  here  he  works,  turning:  out 
the  rugs  that  modern  taste  has  made 
fashionable  again.  Looking  at  his  prod- 
uct, one  is  forced  to  admire  the  color 
harmonies.  Upon  questioning  him  it 
develops  that  his  wife  helps  him  in  se- 
lecting them.     The  home  of  this  couple 


is  ideal  in  its  atmosphere,  immaculate 
in  its  keeping  and  sunshiny  as  a  home 
should  be. 

Blind  Stenographer 

Many  blind  young  women  of  educa- 
tion and  culture  are  self-supporting  as 
expert  stenographers.  At  the  associa- 
tion's workshop  for  the  blind  in  Pitts- 
burgh there  are  several  of  these  young 
ladies— in  fact,  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion and  other  State  associations  employ 
blind  stenographers,  while  Miss  Fanny 
Opdyke,  stenographer  to  a  New  York 
Court  reporter,  is  famous  for  the  per- 
fection with  which  she  fills  out  legal 
forms  from  dictation,  getting  the  spac- 
ing exact  and  the  work  flawless. 

Most  of  the  dictation  is  phonographic, 
but  there  is,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
prefer  it,  a  wonderful  machine  for  mak- 
ing shorthand  notes,  weighing  only  nine 
pounds  and  very  simple  in  its  mechan- 
ism, having  only  six  keys  with  which 
to  form  all  the  combinations  used  in  the 
system.  The  blind  stenographer  uses 
the  six  keys  just  as  the  seeing  stenogra- 
pher uses  his  pencil,  the  system  being 
much  the  same,  only  more  arbitrary. 
By  pressing  the  keys  with  a  quick,  elas- 
tic touch  the  raised  shorthand  type 
cipher  is  printed  on  a  slip  of  white  pa- 
per, which  unwinds  from  a  large  roll 
placed  in  a  bracket  at  the  left  side  and 
travels  across  a  tray  on  the  top  of  the 
machine.  This  paper  resembles  the 
ticket  tape  used  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Blind  "Hello"  Girls      \^ 

In  another  line  of  work  where  good 
vision  seems  to  be  of  paramount  im- 
portance— that  is,  in  managing  a  tele- 
phone exchange  switchboard— blind 
workers  are  now  being  employed  with 
the  seeing.  Of  course,  at  present  they 
can  operate  but  two  systems,  the  old- 
fashioned  shutter  system,  in  which  the 
shutter  makes  a  slight  clicking  noise 
when  it  drops,  and  the  very  new  auto- 
manual  switchboard,  that  depends  for 
its  operation  upon  a  series  of  keys 
similar  to  those  upon  an  adding  ma- 
chine. While  but  three  light  signals 
were  upon  this  originally,  selective 
touch  and  audible  signals  are  replacing 
these  when  blind  workers  operate  them. 
Y.  M.  0.  A.  and  the  Y.  W,  C.  A.  of 
Baltimore  each  has  a  blind  woman 
telephone  operator. 

(iirls  also  wrap  candies,  tie  the  beau- 
tiful bows  you  admire  upon  bon-bon 
boxes,  knit  lace,  make  raffia  fancy- 
work  articles,  reed  baskets,  do  wonder- 
fully neat  mending,  knit  slippers  and 
beautiful  baby  caps  and  furnish  music 
for  dances  and  recitations  for  evening 
entertainments.  Some  are  singers  who 
have   won    fame. 


Winifred  Halis  bust  or  ffelen  Keller 
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Tkmng  Pianos 


A  FLfrrcC  Weaver 
m  Trfs  own  home 


Perhaps  the  bisrsest  field  of  industry, 
both  here  and  abroad,  in  which  tne 
blind  are  represented  is  in  piano-tuning. 
All  the  tuners  are  qualified  by  diploma 
for  their  profession.  Many  of  them 
are  connected  with  the  exchange,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Delfino,  they  could 
easily  handle  two  thousand  pianos  a 
year,  but  the  work  that  comes  to  them 
is  pitifully  less.  The  piano  factories 
help  some;  one  of  the  leading  houses 
employs  four  expert  blind  tuners.  The 
work  of  the  blind  tuner  is  usually  so 
excellent  that  there  would  be  greater 
demand  for  it  were  attention  called 
to  it. 

Chair-caning  is  another  trade  in  which  i 
the  blind  are  unusually  adept.  The  blind  I 
caner  is  very  thorough,  partly  through 
fear  of  not  getting  a  second  lot  of  work. 

Basketry  of  all  kinds— even  those 
beautiful  wicker  and  willow  lamps  and 
shades  you  admire — carpet-beaters, 
trays  and  articles  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, but!  none  the  less  beautiful,  attest 
to  the  adaptability,  adroit ness  and  dili- 
gence of  the  sightless.  Their  workv  at 
mop-making,  shoe-cobbling,  mattress- 
making  and  carpentry  opens  up  new  his- 
tories of  obstacles  overcome  and  of 
worthy  achievement,  while  those  too 
aged  to  learn  have  been  robbed  of  de- 
spair and  made  self-supporting  through 
conducting  newsstands.  You  may  know 
some  of  the  latter— the  splendid  fellow 
at  Sixth  and  Chestnut,  the  old  man 
on  the  south  side  of  City  Hall  and  the 
one  at  Seventeenth  and  Lehigh  avenue, 
who  at  61  is  happy  and  the  sole  support 
of  himself  and  wife.  You  might  be 
entertained  with  endless  tales  of  the 
two  blind  hucksters,  of  the  blind  col- 
lege men  who  have  won  their  way  to 
the  topmost  ranks,  of  the  blind  boys 
who,  unaided,  built  their  tool  house,  of 
the  blind  colored  girl  who  canes  chairs, 
of  the  91-year-old  woman  who  is  eager 
to  become  '•self-supporting,"  but  in 
listening  to  tales  of  others'  labors  you 
might'  forget  the  need  of  co-operative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  sighted  to  fur- 
nish their  less  fortunate  brothers  the 
work  they  implore.  To  help  the  blind 
to  help  themselves  is  the  great  aim;  to 
open  the  prison  gates  of  blindness,  that 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  helpless 
dependents  on  charity  and  hopeless  bur- 
dens on  society,  may  go  out  into  the 
atmosphere  of  work,  of  freedom,  of  in- 
dependence. This  is  what  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sightless  world  ask  of  their 
more  fortunate  fellow-laborers. 
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Blind      Association      Asks     $16,000 

ire  the  finance  committee  of  coun- 
cil today  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
fo^J»e  Blind  asked  for  $16,000  for  the  11 
mffthj^of  1914.  Last  year  the  association 
wanfea  $15,000.  A  like  amount  was  granted 
for  this  year. 
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Random    Paragraphs  fbf    Interest    to 

PennsylvamcTns.     % 

Instructor  Quirk,  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh,  has  arrived  in  Union- 
town,  to  open  a  free  class  in  reading  for 
the' 
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MONlBXY     MEETING    IS     HELD 


Board  of  Directors  of  Association  for 
BUnd    Meets. 


The  regu'ar^HfWthly  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  was  held  in 
the  Pittsburgh  workshop  for  the  blind, 
Second  and  Liberty  avenues,  last  Tues- 
day, at  4  p.  m.  Those  present  were  Mrs. 
Closes  Ruslander,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Barr, 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Friend,  Mrs.  N.  C.  McCul- 
lough,  Professor  W.  J.  Chambers.  W.  H. 
Long  and  Charles  P.  F.  Campbell,  for- 
mer secretary  of   the  association. 

After  the  usual  business  had  been 
transacted  and  ways  ana  means  to  equip 
a  place  a' ready  obtained  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh Exposition  this  fall  had  been  dis- 
cussed. M"  Campbell  gave  the  board  an 
interesting  talk  en  the  work  in  Ohio, 
in  which  field  he  has  been  since  he  left 
Pittsburgh 
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CATCH  'MILLIONAIRE  BEGGAR' 


Police  Arrest  Bljuid.Mmi  on  Chestnut 
Street. 

A  blind  Vt^i,  who  wore  a  gold  watch 
and  chain  paiued  by  the  police  at  more 
than  $175,  ^asarrested  by  City  Hall  de- 
tectives on  cnesTnut  street  near  Tenth 
yesterday  afternoon  for  begging:.  The  man 
is  believed  to  be  Bernstein,  New  York's 
well-known    "millionaire    beggar." 

Detectives  Callahan  and  Hutton  took 
the  blind  beggar  to  City  Hall,  where  he 
gave  his  name  as  David  Berkowitz  and 
his  address  as  249  Queen  street.  A  search 
of  the  beggar's  pocktes  revealed  a  chate- 
laine bag  which  was  found  to  contain 
$3.80  in  nickels  and  pennies.  The  beggar 
had  been  sitting  hunched  up  against  the 
wall  of  a  Chestnut  street  store  grinding 
out  religious  tunes  on  a  very  squeaky 
handorgan.  The  organ  was  marked  "New 
York." 

If,  as  the  police  believe,  it  is  Bernstein, 
New  York's  "millionaire  beggar,"  whom 
they  have  in  custody,  they  intend  keeping 
hold  of  him  at  least  until  some  of  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  has  disappeared  with 
the  coming  of  the  new  year.  New  York's 
"millionaire  beggar"  has  bank  accounts 
that  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
all  of  which  were  accumulated  from 
public. 
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An  entertainji%nt  and  brjffge  party 
will  be  held  tlms%ftern(Mpn  at  Mayer's  ; 
Drawing  Rooms,  Bijjgd  street  and 
Columbia  avenue^Tor  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Fanny  Lickowitz,  the  blind  girl 
whose  affliction  followed  eleven  years 
of  hard  work  for  her  aged  grand- 
parents, 

A  group  of  prominent  Jewish  women. 
who  enlisted  in  the  movement  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  girl  in  order  that  she 
may  be  able  to  get  proper  medical  at- 
tention, are  giving  the  entertainment 
this  afternoon.  Among  the  blind  girl's 
benefactors  arc  Mrs.  Morris  Kohn, 
1813  Berks  street;  Mrs.  Augustus 
Eslmer,  of  1019  Spruce  street,  and 
Mr*  Ferdinand  Pilsheimer,         3021 

Diamond   street. 

Before  Miss  Liekowitz's  condition 
attracted  sympathy  she  resided  at  804 
Passyunk  avenue  with  h«r  .grand- 
father and  grandmother.  The  girl  had, 
worked  in  a  shirtwaist  fa 
many  years  and  had  just 
more  remunerative  position 
factory  when  she  was  strici 
blindness. 


INSTITUTIONS    FQRTJU^yj^^^^gan^ 
svlviinia    Ii'stitution'flW^W^'^RIrWWW^^P^BP 
Blind.    Malvern    ave..     ubote    63d    st, ;     Pennsyl- 
vania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circujat- 
Ijnsr   Library   for   tbe    BllDd     at   the    Free   Libnary, 
KUh    and    Locust    ats.:    Pennsylvania    Rft-eatf  for 
Blind    Mutes    and    Aeed    and    Infirm    Blind    Per- 
s      and     NVurklncr    Home    for    Blind    Men,    3518 
Pennsylvania     Industrial     Home 
nd    Women.    88*1    Fi.welton   ave.— (HENRY 
A.    NORTON.    Ridley    Park.    Pa.)  uit^uti 
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APPEALS  FO4JBUNDOUTING 

Relief    Fund    Asks    Funds    for    SB* 
niial  Event 

In  o/<34r  to  provide  the  usual  annual 
outingf  a?  Willow^rove  on  July  1  for 
blind  j^rsona^r their  guides,  the  Blind 
Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia  asks  the 
general  public  to  contribute  funds.  Con- 
tributions may  be  sent  to  617  Wither- 
spoon  Building,  care  of  Dr.  L.  Webster 
Fox,  treasurer. 

In  former  years,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  the  or- 
ganization has  been  able  to  transport 
large  parties  of  the  sightless  to  the  park 
Last  year  350  persons  were  taken  in  8 
trolley  cars.  Two  meals  were  served 
and  seats  reserved  in  the  musio  pavllioa. 
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XN  OUTING 

FOR  THE  BJJNJi 

Appeal    Which    Should    Arouse    the 
Sympathies  of  the  People  of 
Philadelphia./ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Prtblic  jjfdger : 

Sir— Through  the<.,gej»^rou3  response  to 
the  appeal  made  to  the  public  by  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon  (through  whose  ef- 
forts the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadel- 
phia was  started  in  1909)  a  large  gather- 
ing of  the  sightless  of  our  city  and  their 
guides  were  enabled  to  enjoy  a  pleasant 
day  at  Willow  Grove  Park  on  July  1.  last 
year.  The  party  numbered  nearly  350  and 
eight  street  cars  were  chartered  for  the 
day.  The  members  of  the  party  boarded 
the  cars  on  a  quiet  side  street,  which  is 
free  from  general  street  car  traffic,  and 
left  the  cars  at  Willow  Grove  at  a  special 
siding.        Two     substantial     meals    were 


served  in  a  private  inclosure,  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  management  seats 
were  reserved  for  our  party  in  the  music 
pavilion. 

The  outing  was  entirely  without  osten- 
tation and  was  in  every  way  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  there 
will  he  as  generous  a  response  to  our 
appeal  this  year,  as  our  blind  friends  are 
eagerly  anticipating  a  repetition  of  that 
happy  day  on  the  1st  of  July,  when  they 
hope  to  enjoy  their  third  annual  outing. 
Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox  has  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  treasurer  in  the  place  of  the 
late  Doctor  Moon.  Contributions  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of 
Philadelphia,  617  Witherspoon  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  treas- 
urer. 

ISABEL  W.    KENNEDY, 

Secretary,    the    Blind    Relief    Fund    of 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  May  6,  1914. 
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The  Blind  in  Philadelphia  Should|  Be 
HelpecT'Before  Those  Abroad 

To  the  Editor,  of  the  Public  Ledger 

Sir— It  was  inspiring  to  read  in  your  Sunday 
issue  of  the  great  effort  being  made  by  C. 
Arthur  Peaj*r5^  in  "London  to  raise  a  large 
fund  to  hell  those  who,  like  himself,  are  de- 
prived of  s\ht.  I  W.sh  j^wefe  in  my  power 
to  do  likewise".  '"I'l'illl  JBTi\  Pearson  is  asking 
everybody  in  every  walk  of  life  to  contribute, 
and  has  subscription  lists  hung  in  no  less  than 
.Vioo  banks  in  England,  is  an  excellent  plan,  if 
only  to  remind  the  general  public  of  the  so- 
often-forgotten  fact  that  hundreds— yes,  thou- 
sands—of sightless  people  are  needing  a  helping 
hand  In  their  tremendous  struggle  in  the  battle 
of  life. 

Few  avenues  of  industry  are  open  to  the 
sightless  and  in  all  they  have  to  compete 
with  tho  seeing.  Many  are  physically  weak- 
ened by  numerous  fruitless  operations  and 
deferred  hopes  of  recovery.  It  la  impossible 
for  such  to  become  solf-.'iupportlng.  no  matter 
what   is   said'  to   the  contrary. 

I  have  only  one  objection  to  Mr.  Pearson's 
splendid   plan    to   aid   the  200,000  blind   persons 


in  England,  and  that  is  his  intimation  that 
he  has  several  schemes  for  reaching  the  purses 
of  the  Americans  who  will  go  to  England  this 
summer. 

I  beg  to  remind  Americans,  and  especially 
Philadclphians.  "lest  they  forget,"  that  their 
money  is  greatly  needed  right  here  in  this  city. 
Pennsylvania  provides  no  pension  for  the  aginfi 
or  helpless  blind.  No  less  than  75  of  them 
are  at  the  present  time  in  the  Philadelphia 
Almshouse.  Many  of  these  have  made  the 
bravest  kind  of  a  struggle  and  have  "gone 
under"  through  no  fault  whatever  of  their  own. 

The  average  number  of  the  sightless  in  a 
community  is  one  in  a  thousand  of  its  popu- 
lation. Probably  one-third  of  these  can  earn 
enough,  under  favoring  circumstances,  to  sub- 
sist from  week  to  week,  and  perhaps  one- 
twentieth  can  lay  by  a  few  dollars  a  year— 
certainly  not  more.  Think  of  this,  readers, 
when  you  start  en  your  pleasant  summer  trip 
to  England,  and  don't  let  Mr.  Pearson  make 
you  forget  the  good  old  adage  that  "true 
charity   begins   at   home!" 

ISABEL    W.    KENNEDY. 
Secretary    Blind    Relief   Fund    of   Philadelphia, 

617  Witherspoon   Building. 

Philadelphia,   May  6,  1014. 
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Shadow  and  Sunstiine 

BY  PHIL  PENN 


I  lived 
12th-st. 

And  eac 
house,  I  w 
der  form  o 


-ave,     near 


as  I  left  the 
icted  by  the  slen- 
»uth  who  paced  in- 
cessantly the  porch  of  a  house 
across  the  street. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  he 
would  go,  his  hands  behind  his 
back,  his  head  lowered,  never 
looking  to  right,  and  never  to  left. 

The  hqy  wan  im*<**mltt*mm\ 

It  worried  me.  He  had  njver 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  world  he  lives 
in.  Cruel  thought.  I  shall  try 
to  know  him,  so  that  I  may  talk 
with  him,  and  thus  do  my  trifle 
to  keep  his  mind  from  his  misfor- 
tune. 

And  one  day  I  went  over. 
"My  boy,"  I  said,  "I  have'  been 
seeing  you  for  so  long  now  that  I 
just   can't  believe   that   we're   not 
old   friends." 


}m 


"How  do  you  do?"  he  said,  soft- 
ly and>  kindly.  "I  have  not  seen 
you,  ta  be  sure,  but  I  have  felt 
«ach  mbrning  as  you  came  from 
your  house — I  hear  your  footsteps 
on  the  pavement — that  you  were 
a  good  ian,  and  that  you  were  my 
friend.  I  The  world  is  so  good  to 
me,  yoi  know.  It  it  more  gener- 
ous to  he  than  to  any  one  I  know. 
For  ifc'hides  from  my  eyes  the 
thingjf  that  I  know  would  make  me 
s?di?o  see,  and  I  am  happy. 
>*Oh,  you  don't  know  of  all  the 
journeys  I  take  on  this  porch  of 
mine.  I  have  been  all  over  the 
world  on  it.  I  have  been  to 
heaven,  and  I  have  flown — yes, 
flown  away  up  in  the  air  and  there 
stood  still  and  looked  "down  upon 
it  all. 

"I  have  had  my  romances  on 
this  porch.  I  have  had  my  sweet- 
hearty.  They  have  come  and  gone 
and  come  back  again. 

"Just  this  morning  I  had  a  won- 
derful victory.  I  was  in  some 
great  city,  where  all  was  beauty, 
where  alf  the  girls  were  princesses 
and  all  the  lads  were  heroes,  and 
where  only  perfect  things  were. 
There  was  glorious  music  every- 
where.     Oh,  it  was  perfect. 

"But  suddenly  there  was  a  great 
excitement,  and  I  looked  about  to 
see  a  pair  of  giani  horses  attached 
to  a  great,  rumbling  chariot.  They 
were  dashing  down  the  wide 
street,  but  every  one  was  in  grave 
danger  of  being  harmed  by  them. 
I  realized  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  quickly. 

"So  I  ran  out  into  the  street, 
and  as  the  runaway  giants  reached 
me  I  leaped  to  the  mane  of  one  of 
them  and  grabbed  the  rein  of  the 
other.  The  act  had  its  effect,  for 
the  horses  were  surprised  and 
stopped  short. 

■  "And  when  I  had  jumped  to  the 
ground  and  held  the  horses  still, 
all  the  young  princesses  and  their 
heroes  clustered  about  me,  and  the 
most  beautiful  girl  of  all  came  to 
me   and   kissed  me,   saying: 

"  'I  do  this  is  the  name  of  the 
city  that  now  has  a  new  hero.'  ' 

"Yes.  I  have  a  fine  time  here  on 
my  porch." 


And,  hearing  this,  I  went  away, 
confident  that  my  friend  needde 
none  of  my  pity,  but  I  more  of. 
company. 
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Joseph  Neild, 

Sightless  for  Eight  Years, 

Has  Found  a  New 

Method  of  Making 

Carpets  and  Rugs 
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HERE  is  the  story  of  a  blind  man  whose 
life  in  many  respects  reads  like  a  novel. 
Romance  an/d  devotion,  the  loss  of  his 
sight  shortly  after  his  wedding  day,  trials 
such  as  few  men  would  care  to  face,  new 
hopes  and  ultimate  success,  are  chapters  in  it. 

This  man,  Joseph  Neild,  is  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  Though  totally  blind,  he  makes  rugs 
that  are  models  of  workmanship  and  exqui- 
site in  design. 

He  has  invented  a  loom  that  enables  him  to 
produce  three  times  as  many  rugs  daily  as 
the  average  loom.  There  is  no  expense  at- 
tached to  running  it,  for  neither  electricity 
nor  any  other  artificial  power  is  needed. 


STRANGE  as  it  may  sound,  Neild  has  bettered  his 
condition  in  life  as  the  result  of  his  affliction. 
Previously  he  was  an  upholsterer,  working  in  a 
Kensington  mill.  Now  he  is  a  manufacturer,  on 
a  small  scale  perhaps,  but  he  is  making  good,  a^nd,  inci- 
dentally, he  is  earning  more  substantial  profits  than 
many  seeing  men  in  business. 

The  beauty  of  the  entire  thing  is  that  Neild  has 
needed  little,  if  any,  outside  assistance  since  getting  his 
first  start.  He  does  not  need  even  to  push  the  sale  of 
his   goods  now,   for  orders   come   unsolicited. 

He  has  his  factory  on  the  third  floor  of  his  home  in 
the  rear  of  3837  Cresson  street.  There  is  a  large  room 
there  which  serves  as  his  factory,  and  it  contains  two 
looms.  He  can  work  only  one,  of  course;  but  the  other 
is  always  ready  for  an  emergency.  His  storeroom, 
where  he  keeps  his  rags  and  other  raw  material,  is  a 
neighboring  apartment. 

One  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a  happier  man,  for 
he  is  company  for  himself  during  the  day,  singing  and 
whistling  with  a  cheerfulness  as  unfeigned  as  it  is 
habitual. 

Joseph  Neild's  story  is  best  told  by  himself: 

"I  became  blind  about  eight  years  ago.  The  afflic- 
tion came  at  the  wrong  time,  just  after  my  marriage 
and  when  everything  looked  so  rosy  and  bright.  I 
never  had  any  trouble  with  my  eyes  and  never  even 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  going  blind.  This  is  how 
it  happened: 

"I  was  employed  in  an  upholstery  mill  in  Kensing- 
ton, and  we  were  working  on  some  material  in  which 
a  great  deal  of  dye  had  been  used.  While  I  was  handling 
the   stuff  one   of  my   eyes  started   to  itch  me.     Unthink- 


ingly,  I  rubbed  it  with  my  fingers.  A  short  time  later, 
pernaps,a  few  hours,  the  eye  started  to  bother  me,  and 
became  bloodshot  It  finally  got  so  bad  that  I  went  to 
a  neighboring  hospital.  A  young  physician  examined  it, 
and  told  me  to  go  home  and  bathe  my  eyes  in  hot  water, 
just  as  near  scalding  hot  as  I  could  get  it.  I  did. 
This  is  the  result.  I  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  In  a 
„few  days'  time  I  was  in  total  darkness.  I  consulted  a 
prominent  oculist.  He  said  that  it  was  an  outrage — that 
bathing  the  eyes  in  hot  water  was  the  very  last  thing 
that  should  have  been  prescribed.  He  got  after  the 
doctor  and  the  hospital,  but  that  didn't  do  me  any  good. 
I  was  doomed  to  perpetual  blindness. 

"To  say  I  was  downhearted  doesn't  begin  to  express 
my  feelings.  I  was  done  for.  It  seemed  as  if  I  was  in 
another  world.  My  wife  had  to  take  in  washing  and 
other  work  to  keep  up  the  home.  She  couldn't  go  out  to 
work.  I  was  totally  handicapped.  I  couldn't  do  a  thing 
for  myself.  I  spent  the  entire  day  brooding  and  worry- 
ing, and  went  down  from  a  robust  man  to  a  weight  of 
scarcely  a  hundred  pounds.  When  our  boy  baby  came 
he  cheered  things  up  a  little,  but  there  was  another 
mouth  to  feed  and  another  person  to  keep.  That  set  me 
worrying  again.  At  times  I  thought  that  I  would  go 
crazy.  If  I  hadn't  found  a  way  out  there  is  hardly  a 
question  but  that  I  would  be  in  the  insane  as3lum  now. 

"This  kept  up  for  four  long,  weary,  dreary  years.  I 
couldn't  do  a  thing  but  sit  still.  I  couldn't  go  out  often; 
if  I  did,  some  one  had  to  lead  me.  i  couldn't  read,  and 
as  for  work,  if  any  one  had  told  me  I  would  be  doing 
what  I  am  today,  I  would  have  considered  him  foolish. 
I  didn't  know  it  was  possible  for  a  blind  man  to  work. 

"Some  one  came  in  the  house  one  day  and  started 
to  say  that  it  would  be  fine  if  I  could  read.  I  exclaimed 
that  it  would  be  great.  He  told  me  that  he  understood 
that  there  was  a  library  near  Thirteenth  and  Chestnut 
streets,  where  they  had  books  for  the  blind,  and  taught 
the  blind  how  to  read  in  the  Braille  and  other  types  for 
the  sightless.  I  thought  that,  if  I  ever  got  hold  of  one 
of  those  books  and  knew  how  to  manage  it,  I  would 
read  from  morning  till  night.  I  had  to  have  something 
to  occupy  my  mind. 

"I  found  the  library;  it  was  then  in  Chestnut  street 
below  Thirteenth.  I  asked  Miss  Nyzer,  the  librarian- 
Mrs.  Liborio  Delfino  she  is  now— for  information  about 
learning  to  read.  She  became  interested  in  me  and  I 
told  her  my  story.  She  asked  ma  why,  if  I  wanted  to 
occupy  my  time,  I  didn't  get  work  to  do.  Work!  That 
struck  me  as  silly.  She  was  the  first  one  who  ever 
mentioned  it.  I  asked  her  how  I  could  work,  when  I 
couldn't  see  what  I  was  doing.  She  told  me  of  the  work 
of  different  blind  people,  and  I  commenced  to  have  some 
few  vague  hopes  for  myself. 

"The  next  step  came  when  Mr.  Delfino,  who  is  the 
blind  visitor,  came  to  see  me.  He  'asked  me  how  I 
made  my  living  before  becoming  blind.  I  told  him.  He 
asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to  handle  a  loom,  and  I  told 
him   I  did.     Then  he  asked  why  I  didn't  get  one  and  set 


to   work   making  rugs  and   carpets.     That  seemed   ridic- 
lous  to  me.     And  all  this  fine  talk  had  sounded  too  erood 
to   be    true.      It    was    soaring    too   high.      We    argued,    I 
guess,   for  several  hours  before  he  convinced  me  that  It 
was   possible   for  me   to   handle  a  loom. 

"I  borrowed  $60  and  paid  $50  for  the  loom,  and  the 
rest  for  the  material.  I  have  never  had  occasion*-  to 
borrow  a  cent  since.     I  have  always  kept  ahead. 

"Well,  with  my  first  day's  work  I  began  to  live 
aRain.  Imagine  a  man  starting  in  to  work  again  after 
four  wasted  years  in  idleness.  I  was  a  different  man. 
The  loom  was  a  hand  loom,  old-fashioned  in  every  way. 
But  that  didn't  make  any  difference.  It  was  something 
wonderful  to  me  then.  Mrs.  Neild  helped  me  greatly  at 
first.  She  had  to  be  with  me  continually  to  sort  out  the 
different  colors  and  see  that  things  were  going  all  right. 
She  was  my  eyes.  Then  we  fixed  up  a  contrivance  to 
put  the  diff^-ent  colored  rags  in  separate  boxes.  I  knew 
the  colors  by  the  location  of  the  boxes.  After  that  I 
didn't  need  her  quite  as  much. 

"For  the  first  few  months  I  was  perfectly  satisfied. 
I  didn't  know  any  better.  The  mere  fact  that  I  was 
working  made  me  contented.  I  could  make  only  a  few 
rugs  a  day,  but  I  thought  that  was  fine. 


HE   BECAME   AMBITIOUS 

"Then  came  another  period.  I  grew  ambitious.  I 
felt  that  if  my  life  was  beginning  all  over  again  I 
wanted  to  prove  my  ability.  I  was  so  pleased  at  what 
I  was  able  to  accomplish  that  I  wanted  to  do  more. 
Making  a  few  ru^s  a  day  no  longer  satisfied  me.  I 
don't  think  you  would  call  it  greed.  It  was  just  the 
natural  desire  to  better  myself  and  my  condition  and  to 
make  my  wife  and  boy  happier.  This  was  especially 
true  after  a  demand  arose  for  my  work  and  T  was 
unable  to  satisfy   it.  * 

"My  little  hand  loom  interested  me  and  I  began  to 
make  a  study  of  it.  At  first  whenever  it  broke  down  I 
had  to  send  for  a  man  to  repair  it.  But  I  soon  under- 
stood its  mechanism,  bought  a  box  of  tools  and  attended 
to  my  own  mending. 

"The  work  became  irksome  at  times.  When  I  got  to 
the  end  of  the  ream  I  had  to  push  the  shuttle  through 
with  my  hands.  Little  by  little  I  began  to  make  improve- 
ments on  the  old  machine,  which  helped  things  along  a 
good  bit.  Then  I  started  to  wonder  whether  it  wasn'l 
possible  to  have  some  sort  of  a  loom  that  would  rui\ 
automatically,  and  at  the  same  time  would  need  neither 
electricity  nor  power.  I  could  afford  neither.  I  wanted  to 
stay  right  here  in  my  own  home,  anyway,  and  if  I' 
opened  any  kind  of  an  establishment  it  would  moan  I 
must  move  to  another  place. 

"I  started  to  think  and  scheme.    I  hit  on  an  idea  and 
I  worked  on  it.     I  spent  three  years  experimenting  until 
I    was   rewarded.     Then    I    was   satisfied   that   I   was   not  ] 
building  air  castles.     I  took  my  uncle  into  my  confidence 
and    we    co-operated.      He    knew    something    about    the 


business  and  together  we  perfected  the  machine.  But 
before  getting  to  work  on  it  he  consulted  manufacturers 
and  mill  owners.  They  all  laughed  at  him.  Without 
exception,  they  said  that  it  could  not  be  done.  Of 
course,  he  didn't  give  them  all  the  plans,  but  outlined  tc 
them  how  the  loom  was  to  be  run. 

"Knowing  that  every  other  person  who  knew  any- 
thing about  machinery  regarded  us  as  fools,  we  started 
to  work  on  the  loom.  When  it  was  finished  I  was  the 
happiest  man  in  Philadelphia.  Why  shouldn't  I  be?  J 
put  it  in  operation  and  found  that  everything  excr 
my  expectations.  That  was  five  months  ago.  I  have 
reconstructed  the  old  loom  now,  and  1  have  two  to 
work  on.  When  one  breaks  down  I  turn  immediately  to 
the  other.  In  this  way  I  lose  no  time  whatever  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  I  can  repair  the  breaks  at  night. 
As  you  see,  I  now  have  a  mass  of  tools,  and  do  all 
my  own  mending.  I  know  my  loom  like  a  book.  As 
soon  as  there  is  a  break,  or  things  don't  go  right,  it 
doesn't   take   me  long  to   And   out   what   Is   the   matter. 

A.   BUSY    DAY 

"I  get  plenty  of  enjoyment  out  of  my  work  now.  I 
am  never  idle  during  the  day,  and  hard  work  keeps  a 
man  out  of  mischief.  1  pitch  in  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  keep  on  until  12.  I  take  an  hour  for  lunch, 
get  back  to  my  loom  and  stop  at  5.30.  Perhaps,  if  1 
have  a  rush  on  or  a  hurry  order  comes  for  a  particular 
kind  o».  rug,  I  make  one  at  night.  1  don't  mind  it.  I 
would  just  as  soon  work  as  be  idle. 

"You  may  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  I  can 
produce  three  times  as  many  rugs  from  this  loom  daily 
as  come  from  the  looms  in  the  average  factory.  I  put 
out  ten  rugs  a  day,  at  the  least.  When  I  am  making 
small  rugs  I  can  do  better.  Of  course,  if  I  did  things 
in  a  slipshod  way  1  could  produce  more.  But  I  want 
my  goods  to  be  the  best  In  the  market.  The  si 
rugs  I  sell  at  $1  apiece,  and  the  prices  go  on  up,  though 
I  don't  sell  many  at  more  than  $2.50  and  $3. 

"I   always   keep  up  to  the   times   on   the  designs 
have    made    quite    a    few    myself.      When    I    haven't 
machinery  to  fix  at  night  and  no  extra  rugs  to  make  t 
is  how  I  spend   my   time.     People  are  always  looking 
something    new,    and    the    rug    business    isn't    any    exc( 
tion.    I  like  to  do  new  things,  too;  there  is  some  plea 
to   it.     You   get    in   a    rut   when   you   do   the   same    thii 
day  after  day  and  in  the  same  old  way. 

"The  silver  gray  woolen  rugs  seem  to  take  nov 
though  I  get  many  orders  for  the  hit-and-miss  varieties 
These  are  like  the  rag  rugs  of  our  grandmother's  days 
though   made  in  more  attractive  style. 

"I  know  that  there  isn't  a  question  but  that  I  coul- 
make  something  out  of  my  loom.  It  would  be  worth  a 
fortune  to  some  manufacturers  to  have  it.  But  I  have 
no  intention  of  giving  away  the  secret  of  its  construc- 
tion. I  made  it  to  facilitate  production  for  myself  and 
for  my  own  convenience.  I  am  going  to  keep  on  making 
rUgs  and   nothing  else  is  going  to  worry   me. 

"I  was  never  happier  in  my  life.  Since  I  started  to 
work  I  have  put  on  about  fifty  pounds  in  weight.  Why 
shouldn't  I,  with  no  worries  or  cares  and  plenty  of 
work   coming  in?" 
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TO  GIVE  BLIND  AN  OUTJLJNVjt 

An  appeal  for  funds  with  which  to  take 
the  blind  persons  on  an  outing  to  Willow 
Grove  Park  on  July  1  has  been  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of 
Philadelphia.  Dr.  L.^  Webster  Fox  is 
chairman  of  the  fundyttha  headquarters  of 
which  are  617  Withjrspiftpn  Building.  It  is 
hoped  that  sufficient  money  can  be  raised 
so  that  the  sightlefes  beneficiaries  will  not 
be  deprived  of  tht^jpleasure  oj:  the  third 
annual  outing.  ^ni^m  '"* 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  year's  out- 
ing more  enjoyable  if  possible  than  pre- 
ceding ones.  The  blind  will  be  taken  on 
special  cars  to  the  park,  where  places  will 
be  reserved  for  them.  There  will  be  an 
ample  supply  of  refreshments.  The  af- 
fair requires  considerable  organization, 
as  there  will  be  nearly  400  guests  to  care 
for. 


Greets  Wife  and  (/ ildren  of 
Son  He  Dis^vnofl  in  Munic- 
\lpal  Court  V,X. 


Tells  Interesting  Story  of  How,  Al- 
though Sightless,  He  Conducts 
Mill 


Reconciliation  of  a  blind  father  and 
the  woman  who  eloped  with  his  eighteen- 
year-old  son  some  years  ago,  was 
brought   about   yesterday    in    the   Domes- 


tic  Relations  Court  through  the  person«al 
endeavors  of  President  Judge  Charles  L. 
Brown  of  the  Municipal  Court,  and  in- 
cidentally disclosed  a  remarkable  story 
of  business  success  of  a  former  inmate 
of  the  Philadelphia  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

When  young  Bennie  Meyer  edght  years 
ago  eloped  -with  a  girl  and  came  home 
from  Wilmington  a  married  man,  his 
father,  Herman  Meyer,  was  so  enraged 
at  his  son's  action,  the  boy  being  scarce- 
ly eighteen  years  old  at  the  time,  that 
the  elder  Meyer  virtually  disowned  the 
boy  and  made  him  shift  for  hknself . 

Although  this  was  about  eight  years 
ago,  father  and  son  had  become  so  es- 
tranged that  the  old  man  did  not  know 
that  his  son  had  left  his  young  wife 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he  learned 
that  the  Desertion  Court  early  last  year 
made  an  order  on  the  young  man  for  $4 
pei  week  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
two  children. 

Several  weeks  ago  young  Mrs.  Meyer 
came  to  Judge  Brown  and  complained 
of  her  condition,  declaring  that  she  and 
her  two  children  were  in  distress  over 
the  failure  of  her  husband  keeping  up 
the  payments.  Judge  Brown  took  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  case  and  asked  one 
of  the  court  officers  to  have  the  elder' 
Meyer  come  to  his  office  to  talk  over 
the   case. 

When  Mr.  Meyer  called,  Judge  Brown 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  man  was 
totally  blind  and  learned  from  hira  that 
he  had  been  so  since  1878.  It  was  then 
that  Judge  Brown  learned  the  history 
of  the  father  of  the  young  man.  Mr. 
Meyer  told  of  coming  to  America  a  poor 
German  boy  in  1876,  and  finding  em- 
ployment in  a  bakery,  where  he  learned 
that  trade. 

When  he  left  bis  parents  in  the  old 
country  Meyer  had  $200  and  was  getting 
along  quite  well,  although  a  total 
stranger  in  Philadelphia,  when  in  the 
spring  of  1878  he  was  stricken  with  par- 
ity .sis  of  the  optic  nerve  and  became  to- 
Sally  blind. 

Becomes  a   Mill  Owner 

Through  the  intervention  of  some 
friends  he  was  taken  to  the  local  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  where  he  remained  for  sever- 
al years  and  while  there  learned  much 
about  weaving,  making  brooms  and  other 
things.  Having  a  mechanical  trend,  jhe 
soon  became  an  expert  with  the  hand- 
loom,   and   soon   after   he  left   the   Bliild 


Institute  he  began  supporting  himself  ty 
weaving  carpet  rugs. 

He  managed  his  own  business  and  did 
it  so  successfully  that  some  years  after 
he  left  the  Blind  Home  he  owned  a  mill 
in  Kensington.  After  his  successful 
launch  in  business  he  sent  over  to  the 
Fatherland  for  his  boyhood  sweetheart 
and  they  became  married,  although  he 
had  lost  his  sight  years  before  then.  His 
children   grew  up  and  hie  business  kept 

? rowing,  until  today  Herman  Meyer  owns 
he  big  mill  at  the  corner  of  Coral  and 
Dauphin  streets. 

When  it  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Meyer 
that  his  daughter-in-law  and  grandchil- 
dren were  in  distress,  owing  to  their 
neglect  bv  the  son,  Mr.  Meyer  told  Judge 
Brown  that  he  was  only  too  willing  to 
come  to  their  assistance,  as  he  recognized 
them  as  part  of  his  family. 
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S^REET  PARTY  TO  AID   BLIND 


Bazaar,     Dancing    and     IVTany 
Attractions    at    Novel    Fete. 

For  ttfe(Jbenefit  ojfthe  Mutual  Relief 
Association,  a  boarencial  society  organ- 
ized to  amiba^Pennsylvania  Home  for 
the  Blind,  at  Thirty-sixth  street  and 
Lancaster  avenue,  a  street  party  was 
given  last  evening  on  Warren  street, 
between  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-sixth 
streets.  In  conjunction  with  the  street 
party  a  bazaar  was  held,  both  sides  of 
the  street  being  taken  up  with  booths 
beautifully  decorated  with  flags  and 
pink  and  white  Japanese  lnnterns. 
Fancy  articles  and  all  kinds  of  delica- 
cies made  by  friends  of  the  Heme  were 
sold  at  low  prices.  The  residents  of 
the  street,  in  sympathy  with  the  object 
of  the  party;,  illuminated  and  decorated 
their  homes  and  assisted  as  salesgirls 
at  the  booths  and  ushers  to  the  guests. 

In  charge  of  the  evening's  program 
was  a  committee  consisting  of  11.  E, 
Grosscup,  Walter  Trainer,  Joseph  Fow- 
ler, John  Jordon.  Harry  Stroh  and  Jo- 
seph Banner.  The  auxiliary  committee 
of  women  in  charge  of  the  booths  con- 
sisted of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Grosscup,  Miss 
Margaret  Karrigan,  Misses  Katharine 
and  Elizabeth  Tilford.  Mrs.  Nellie  Hall 
and   Mrs.   Elizabeth   Kennedy. 

There  were  many  amusements  for  the 
young  people  and  a  large  orchestra  and 


band  play  3d  all  evening,  furnish- 
ing music  for  dancing,  the  entire  centre 
of  the  street  being  turned  into  a  tem- 
porary  dance   floor. 

The  Mutual  Relief  Association  is 
about  20  yearn  old  and  was  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  sick  and  death 
benefits  to  the  blind  men,  who  are 
gaged  mt  the  working  home  for  the  blii 
and  who  take  work  out  daily  to  t] 
own  homes.  The  people  of  West 
delphia  give  a  benefit  of  some/kim 
each  year  to  replenish  its  treas] 
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PICNIC  FOR  T|ir  ffl  ITI" 

200  Expected  to  Go  to  Willow  Grove 
Today 

Under  the  direction  M 
Kennedy,   secretary  ojf«he 
Fund    of    Philadelphia  **■ 
hundred  blind  reside] 
companied  by  their 

i>ate  in  the  third  annual  outing  to  Wil- 
ow  Grove  Park  today. 

Guests  and  guides  will  assemble  at  the 
Witherspoon  Building,  Juniper  and  San- 
born streets,  at  9.30  o  cdock  this  morning. 
Special  cars  will  leave  this  point  at  10 
o  clock.  Dinner  and  supper  will  be  served 
at  Willow  Grove.  Seats  have  been' re- 
served for  the  guests  in  the  music  pavil- 
ion for  the  afternoon  concert.  At  the 
dinner  many  of  the  guests  will  be  in- 
vited to  deliver  short  addresses.  The  re- 
turn trip  to  the  centre  of  the  city  will 
be  made  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evei 
ing.  The  number  who  take  part  in  ti 
yearly  outing  will  greatly  exceed  thjrfrof 
the   past  two   seasons,   it   is  ISspefced. 
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J  WILLOW  GROVE.— For  the  third  suc- 
cessive year  the  ^BlindRg^ef  Fund  As- 
sociation, of  PhilaoTffmiaLwill  entertain 
a  hundrajTfclind  persons  here  today.  Plans 
for  thejfapair  have  oeen  perfected  by 
Isabel  w.  Remedy,  Secretary.  The  guests 
and  thlli^piraes  will  arrive  in  special 
trolley  cars  this  morning-.  Dinner  will 
be  served  and  a  number  of  brief  addresses 
made.  The  late  Dr.  Reubel  Moon  was 
the  founder  of  the  movement,  and  Dr.  L». 
W  I 'l.str-r  Fox  is  the  treasurer  of  the  fund. 
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pLUNiq  FOLKg  pN  (KITING 

EiUoyed    Day    at    Willow    Grove    as 
\       Guests  of  Relief  Fund. 

TKree  hundred  blind  men  and  women, 
accompanied  JE>  guides,  wen£  yesterday 
the  guests  <d  the  BlindJiWief  Fund  of 
riiiliiili  1ii1iiir"w>  mi  iMfnrnj,  at  Willow 
"xrove,  with  all  the  amusements  which 
chey  were  capable  of  enjoying.  At  9.30 
o'clock  the  guests  assembled  at  the 
Witherspoon  Building,  and  in  special 
cars  were  taken  to  Grove  No.  1  at 
the  park,  where  a  special  committee 
received  them.  The  party  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy, 
who  is  associated  with  a  number  or 
movements  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  blind  and  who  is  the  originator  of 
the  outings  which  are  now  given  each 
year. 

There  was  a  pathetic  feature  to  the 
dinner,  served  at  the  Lakeside  Cafe.  In 
honor  of  the  occasion  the  dining-room 
was  decorated  and  illuminated  with 
tinted  electric  bulbs  and  the  tables  were 
bright  with  flowers.  But  the  manag- 
ers had  overlooked  the  affliction  of  the 
guests,  for  as  they  entered  the  hall 
and  seated  themselves  at  th«  AennratoA 
tables,  not  an  exclamation  of  delight 
was  heard,  for  they  saw  none  of  the 
beauties  provided  for  them.  It  was 
only  when  told  of  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings by  their  guides  that  they 
gave  an  appreciating  smile  and  touched 
the  flowers. 

During  the  dinner  Mrs.  Kennedy  wel- 
comed the  blind  folks  and  expressed 
the  great  pleasure  of  the  Relief  Fund 
at  being  able  to  furnish  them  with  a 
full  day's  enjoyment.  In  speaking  of 
the  great  needs  of  the  blind  at  the 
present  time  she  deplored  the  fact  that 
there  were  so  few  avenues  open  for 
teaching  them  the  various  industries. 
Many  industrious,  willing  and  capable 
persons  afflicted  with  blindness,  she 
said,  were  debarred  from  self-support 
because  the  public  had  not  taken  a 
proper  interest  in  their  welfare  and 
established  centres  where  they  could  be 
trained  and  where  their  products  could 
be   profitably   sold. 

In  the  afternoon  the  blind  folks  w<>ro 
given  reserved  seats  at  the  concert,  and 
in  spite  of  the  showers  visited  many 
of  the  amusements  with  the  aid  of 
guides.  In  the  evening  supper  was 
served. 
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r    OUTING  I  OR  BLIND  PERSONS 

Four  Hundred   Members  of  Institutions   Spend 
[ay  at  Willow  Grove. 

Four  hurjjflr&Si  blind  persons,  from  the  various 
institution*  in  the  city,  journeyed  to  Willow 
Grove  P a\  y e_s  jftittHry  in  special  cars,  as  the 
guests  of  theTSTind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia. 
The  trolley  cars  started  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  fund  in  the  Witherspoon  Hall  at  10  o'clock. 
After  arriving  at  Willow  Grove,  the  blind 
folks  were  conducted  to  a  place  specially  re- 
served for  them  where  they  had  dinner.  After 
the  dinner  an  address  was  made  by  Mrs.  Isabel] 
W.  Kennedy,  secretary  of  the  fund.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Reuhei 
Moon,  founder  of  the  Relief  Fund,  who  die| 
last  February. 

The  blind  folks  were  conducted  through  tl 
park  and  the  various  places  of  amusement  wef 
explained  to  them.  A  feature  of  the  work  ff 
the  Relief  Fund  is  the  distribution  of  food  ar 
clothing  to  deserving  blind  persons  at  Christ 
mas^ 
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ORE  MONEY  NEEDED 


fe  Expense  of  the  Annual  Outing  for  the  B^injf 
Greater  Than  Was  Anticipated. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 

Sir — The  generous  response  to  the  appeal  for 
the  third  annual  jrtfcing  of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund 
of  Philadelphia,  jfrrnch  you  so  kindly  published 
in  your  issue  orV^yfO^^nabled  us  to  invite 
a  large  number  or*^OTrr^Tgntless  citizens  and 
their  guides  to  Willow  Grove  Park  on  Wednes- 
day  last. 

The  party,  which  numbered  nearly  400,  spent 
a  very  happy  day  in  spite  of  showers,  for  every- 
thing that  could  contribute  to  their  comfort  and 
enjoyment  was  done  by  Mr.  Davies,  the  super- 
intendent, and  his  entire  staff,  and  by  Mr. 
Hosier,  of  the  Lakeside  Cafe. 

After  our  invitations  had  been  issued  it  was 
found  that  owing  to  a  new  law  the  ten  special 
cars  needed  to  accommodate  our  party  would 
•cost  $12  each  instead  of  $8,  as  in  former  years. 
This  large  increase  in  price  has  somewhat  em- 
barrassed the  fund,  but  we  are  confident  that 
the  $40  needed  for  this  unexpected  expense  will 
be  gladly  met  by  your  generous  readers. 


Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
L  Webster  Fox,  M.  D.,  treasurer,  the  Blind 
Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia.  617  Witherspoon 
Building. 

ISABEL  W.   KENNEDY, 
Secretary  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia,' 
Philadelphia,  July  3,  1914. 
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BEGGARS  BANISHED 

/BY  AID  OF  COURTS 

— — 

Judge  Ferguson  Sustains  Sen- 
tence of  BlincTMendicant,  and 
Society  fbrUrganizing  Charity 
Presses  Campaign. 


j  Notable  progress  was  made  yester- 
day in  the  campaign  begun  by  the  So- 
ciety for  Organizing  Charity  to  curtail 
the  activities  of  street  mendicants,  par- 
ticularly blind  beggars.  Having  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  courts,  the 
society  will  increase  its  activities  until 
the  streets  are  cleared  of  those  who  ask 
alms. 

To  begin  with,  Judge  Ferguson  re- 
fused to  set  aside  the  action  of  Magis- 
trate Pennock  in  committing  Archibald 
C.  Tipstan,  blind  and  armless,  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  three  months 
for  vagrancy.  While  the  Court  wrote 
no  formal  opinion,  the  ruling,  with  a 
previous  decision  by  the  late  Judge 
Magill,  will  establish  a  precedent  under 
which  the  society  can  work  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  courts.  The  case 
against  Tipstan  was  regarded  as  a  test 
case,  and  was  a  complete  victory  for 
the  society. 

Tipstan,  for  14  years,  has  carried  on 
his  begging  in  front  of  a  large  estab- 
lishment on  Market  street,  between 
Twelfth   and   Thirteenth.      He   paid   no 


attention  to  the  warning  given  him  by 
Agent  von  Bevern,  of  the  society,  and 
was  arrested  and  committed  on  July  3. 
Although  various  charitable  societies 
have  insisted  that  begging  was  a  lucra- 
tive vocation,  Tipstan  told  Judge  Fer- 
guson that  his  daily  proceeds  were  only 
a  dollar,  and  sometimes  less. 

Counsel  for  Tipstan,  in  asking  for  his 
release,  maintained  that  he  could  not 
be  considered  a  vagrant,  as  he  had  a 
permanent  home,  and  also  that  the  act 
of  1879  exempted  blind  and  crippled 
beggars  from  prosecution. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Magill  was  cited 
as  a  previous  instance  in  which  the  court 
refused  to  discharge  a  blind  man  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  fog 
begging.  In  that  case  it  was  assertTO 
that  many  blind  beggars  refused  to  Ac- 
cept employment  at  the  Blind  M^n's 
Home,  39th  street  and  Lancaster  aveAie, 
because  they  could  make  more  mon^y 
begging.  It  was  also  said  that  many  beg- 
gars, in  addition  to  gathering  alms,  were 
continually  "grafting"  on  charitable  or- 
ganizations, obtaining  free  coal  and  pro- 
visions. 

In  the  Central  Police  Court  Magistrate 
Renshaw  sentenced  two  beggars  to  thre< 
months  in  the  House  of  Correction,  one 
of  them  blind,  and  delivered  a  lecture  to 
the  effect  that  blindness  was  no  excuse 
for  not  working.  A  third  prisoner  he  de- 
livered to  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity.  The  latter  was  William  Brady, 
21  years,  who  said  his  mother,  father  anc 
three  brothers  died  within  four  years 
Those  sentenced  to  imprisonment  werj 
Joseph  Burns,  whose  left  eye  was  blinc 
and  John  A.  Collins,  who  came  to  thj 
city  yesterday  in  searcji^of  work. 
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said  he  made  only  one  miscalculation— 
in  1910,  when  Sutor  forecast  a  green 
oHHatmaa.  there  arrived  a  blizzard. 
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r  P||nri   ia/—^-..   Prophet. 

Media,  Pa.,  July  11.— tt»«uULl&u^ 
blind  messenger  Jaetweel  Media  and 
Philadelphia  for/4Q  ye/rs,  and  unus- 
ually accurate  ^k^thyf  prophet,  died 
here  today  at  the^age  of  62  years. 
Sutor  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  as 
he  alighted  from  a  troUey  car  at 
Morton  a  few  days  ago.  Despite  his 
blindness,  Sutor  found  little  difficulty 
in  making  his  way  through  crowded 
streets  in  Philadelphia:  "but  he  was 
assisted  across  the  streets  by  officers, 
who  always  took  care  of  the  blind  mes- 
senger  on   his   trips.  , 
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f  MERELY  BLIN] 

Ben  Eenshaw,  Mayor MilanSeiiburg's  hand-pick- 
ed Central  Station  magistrate,  whose  privileges  in- 
clude the  sending  of  blind,  crippled  and  maimed  beg- 
gars to  the  house  of  atfyection,  on  Saturday  exercised 
that  prerogative  by  Condemning  t^sfghtless  old  men 
to  the  prison  for  threfe  liiuiilliSTeach.  -While  sentenc- 
ing them  he  took  occasion  to  deliver  one  of  holy  epics, 
4»-which  he  said:  "Blindness  is  no  excuse  for  not 
working;" 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  ill  upon  any  living  be- 
ing or  thing,  but  if  Ben  himself  should  be  stricken 
blind,  do  you  think  the  wife,  if  he  has  one,  might  take 
in  washing  or  perform  some  other  respectable  labor, 
or  do  you  think  that  Ben  would  still  work,  sentencing 
other  blind  men  to  the  house  of  correction  I 

Talk  is  cheap,  and  Eenshaw  lakes  full  advantage 
nf  the  bargain,  like  most  of  the  kind  of  reformer* 
Philadelphia  knows. 
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3  MONTHS  FO&3I4ND  BEgGAR 

Mendicant  Asked  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  to 
Buy  Him  Home 

Etforts  to  induce  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  to 
buy  him  a  home  "VZ^re  madjr  by  Isaac 
Miller,  a  blind  begwary  of  S«.  Pleasant 
St.,  it  was  revealedlto-day^vhen  Miller 
was  arraigned  in  thV,Cej^ffal  Station. 

Frank  Von  Bevern,  ail  agent  for  the 
Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  said  Mrs. 
Sage  investigated  and  found  Miller  was 
not  worthy  of  help.  He  said  Miller 
could  earn  money  by  selling  brooms,  but 
preferred    to    beg. 

-■^Iip  prisoner  asked  for  his  release  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  several  children 
to  support  and  a  wife  to  whom  he  was 
married  June  11,  1911.  He  was  arrested 
yesterday  for  begging  at  7th  and  Mar- 
ket sts.  Magistrate  Pennock  sentenced, 
him  to  three  months  in  the  House  off 
Correction.  jT 
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BLIND  BEGGAR  IS 
lettlTMSTED 

For  Second  Time  Tippen 
Sentenced  to  House  of 
Correction 


Taken  fn  Crusade  Against  Mendi- 
cants Being  Conducted  by  Police 
and  Charitable  Bodies 


That  the  professional  beggarsjf)f  the 
city  had  a  secret  organ/fUioryftnd  had 
subscribed  to  a   fund  tof\tU*€he  police 


authorities  and  charitable  societies  in  the 
present  crusade  against  mendicants  was 
the  assertion  made  at  the  Central  Police 
Court  yesterday  during  the  hearing  in 
the  case  of  Archibald  Tippen,  a  blind 
and  armless  man,  who  for  the  second 
time  this  month  was  sentenced  to  the 
House  of  Correction  on  the  charge  of 
begging. 

For  years  the  man,  who  lives  at  1229 
Quarry  street.,  has  stood  in  front  of  a 
carpet  store.  Market  street  below  Thir- 
1  teenth,  with  a  little  wooden  box  and  a 
sigh  that  told  of  his  affliction  suspended 
from  his  chest.  In  all  previous  crusades 
against  mt?sd^apts  Tippen  was '  never 
molested,  presumably  because  or  his  pa- 
thetic condition,  but  he  is  IU>.  longer 
spared  from  prosecution,  since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  present  crusade  U 
month  ago,  and  which  is  to  be  continued 
until  every  professional  mendicant  is  driv- 
en from  tfce  streets.  n  ippen  has  been 
twice   arrested. 

He  was  first  taken  into  custody  on  July 
'3,  and  after  being  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction  he  appealed  to  the 
Superior  Court  and  was  released  the 
other  day  under  $200  bail  pending  final 
disposition  of  his  case.  Yesterday  he 
returned  to  his  stand  in  front  of  the 
carpet  store  and  had  only  been  there 
about  an  honr  when  he  was  arrested 
by  Hetective  Fitzgerald.  When  subse- 
quently arraigned  before  Magistrate  Pen- 
nock  he  was  represented  by  the  same 
attorney  who  gained  his  freedom  on  the 
appeal. 

Say    Tippen    Is    Immune 

The  lawyer  contended  that  Tippen  was 
immune  from  any  of  the  laws  relating  to 
mendicants  and  vagrants.  He  asserted 
that  the  defendant,  although  he  accepted 
alms,  never  asked  anybody  for  money, 
and  defied  the  police  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  charitable  societies  to  prove 
otherwise. 

"In  my  judgment,  the  defendant," 
added  the  lawyer,  "is  being  perse- 
cuted, and  I  want  to  serve  notice  on 
the  charitable  societies,  who  seem  to 
be  responsible  for  the  prosecution,  that 
they  will  have  to  meet  a  suit  for  dam. 
ages  after  the  Superior  Court  renders 
a  decision  on  the  appeal  that  is  pend- 
ing" 

The  attorney  admitted  that  it  was  at 
his  advice  that  Tippen  returned  to  the 
Market  street  store  and  said  that  n* 
had  instructed  the  man  to  go  there  be- 
cause  he  did  not  think  he  could  be  le- 
gally arrested.  Tippen,  it  was  said,  had 
been  granted  permission  to  stand  in  front 
of  the  store   bv   (he  manager  of  the  es- 


taWishment.  The  lawyer  intimated  that 
the  action  ot  the  charitable  societies  was 
inspired  so  that  they  might  gain  a  mo- 
nopoly on  all  the  alms  collections  in  the 
city.  After  Tippen  had  been  again  sen- 
tenced he  was  hurriedly  removed  to  the 
House  of  Correction.  His  attorney  an-l 
nounced  that  he  would  again  endeavor  toi 
have   him    released   by   entering   anotheij 


appeal. 
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MB  MEMBERSHIP 
48  STATES 


Veverfrable  Blind 


BUudnaas  and  Pre- 
venting Dependenoy  Among 
Afflicted — Training  Promotes 
Physical  Development. 


Written  for  PubUo  Ledger  by 

ELLEN  FOSTER  STONE 

IT  13  most  interesting  to  consider  the 
numerical  strentgtih  of  the  clubwomen 
of  the  United  States,  as  distributed  in 
the  48  States  where  the  olub  idea  is  estab- 
lished. The  greatest  number,  222,000,  is  re- 
ported from  New  York,  and  the  smallest, 
1500,  from  Nevada.  Between  these  two  is 
a  varying  list  of  figures,  whioh  shows, 
as  second  on  the  list,  Massachusetts,  with 
60,000  members;  Ohio,  third,  with  50,000; 
Illinois,  fourth,  witn  40,000;  Pennsylvania, 
fifth,  with  32,000.  In  Minnesota  and  Cali- 
fornia the  numbers  are  alike,  25,000,  while 
Georgia  and  Michigan  each  reports  a 
membership  of  20,000.  In  many  States  the 
members  vary  from  10,000  to  18,000.  In 
Kansas  and  Tennessee  5000  is  the  mem- 
bership claimed  by  each.  While  the  num- 
bers vary  greatly,  the  percentage  of 
clubwomen  to  the  State's  population,  if 
figured,     would    show     that     an     equable 


proportion  exists  and  that  the  club  idea  is 
not  only  generally  but  quite  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

What  this  number  of  women  invest  in 
financing  their  work  never  has  been  com- 
puted—their voluntary  effort  and  pur- 
poseful sincerity,  apart,  constitute  a  do- 
nation of  inestimable  value.  The  service 
given,  if  reckoned  in  dollars  and  paid  for 
at  even  a  minimum  rate,  would  mount 
into  many  figures;  but  it  all  comes  as  a 
contribution  of  unselfish  service  and  is 
counted  in  results  rather  than  in  figures. 
Also,  it  stands  as  contradiction  to  those 
who  criticise  the  clubwoman  as  self- 
eeeftng. 

"What  club  husbands  have  done  in 
making  the  work  possible"  is  to  Mrs. 
Pennybacker  an  ever-gratifying  and  en- 
couraging feature,  which  she  emphisizes 
both  by  letter  and  in  report. 

Clubwomen  Good  Financiers 

The  good  management  and  judiojOT, 
•conomies  practiced  in  the  expenditujps 
Incident  to  the  work  stand  as  rem^k- 
able  examples  of  capable  and  effe/tive 
financing.  Investment  of  the  competed 
$100,000  endowment  fund  will  give  sk\  in- 
come of  about  $5000.  What  this  surf  will 
do  m  extending  the  work  of  the  General 
Federation  will  prove  again  thatl  con- 
structive spending  of  small  sums\  pur- 
chases large  results.  As  a  great  Edu- 
cative and  influential  force,  the  fefc 
ated  clubs  are  invaluable,  and  it  is  in  ex- 
tension of  principle  and  purpose  through 
these  clubs  that  the  fund  will  be  used. 
Each  club  unit  acting  through  its  vol- 
untary' unpaid  members  in  each  com- 
munity there  accomplishes  what  other- 
wise  would  remain    undone. 

"One  or  two  needed  improvements  made 
in  a  year"  is  taken  as  a  safer  working 
principle  than  many  unfinished  under- 
takings. Efforts  are  directed  under  vari- 
ous committee  heads  toward  achieving 
perhaps  under  other  names  what  in  rea» 
ity  are  cleanliness,  beauty,  health  and 
peace.  Both  remedial  and  preventive 
are  the  systems  involved.  Lessening 
need  for  the  remedial  by  pursuing  pre- 
ventive methods — in  other  words,  making 
things  right  and  keeping  them  so,  is  the 
aim. 

Importance  of  Birth  Registration 

Seldom  would  we  In  thought  connect 
birth  registration  with  prevention  of 
blindness,  yet  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  shows 
a  direct  connection  when  urging  that 
locality  establish  bureaus  for 
compulsory  registration  of  births,  where 
immediate    atttention    may    be    given    the 


eyes  of  the  new-born  infant.  Societies 
•nserviition  of  vision  also  present 
valuable  data  concerning  preventable 
blindness.  The  81st  annual  report  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
shows  that  32  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
that  institute  are  blind,  because  their 
eyes  were  not  properly  treated  at  birth. 

Xext  to  this  work  of  preventing  blind- 
ness may  safely  be  placed  that  of  pre- 
venting dependency  and  mendleacy 
among  those  so  afflicted. 

Helping  Blind  to  Help  Themselves 

There  are  trained  and  skilled  workers 
among  the  blind,  but  because  of  their  pe- 
culiar handicap  they  have  small  oppor- 
tunity for  business  experience  and  lack 
the  initiative  necessary  to  successful  com 
petition.  In  line  with  progress,  the  Penn- 
sylvania institution  has  for  three  years 
through  its  field  officer,  Liborio  Deiflno, 
sought  to  help  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves. An  exchange  room  and  shop  has 
been  established  in  Philadelphia  at  204 
South  13th  street  where  samples  of  the 
work  are  shown  and  orders  taken  for  a 
variety  of  articles,  and  for  weaving, 
chair  caning  and  piano  tuning.  Another 
branch  of  the  field  officer's  work  is  se- 
curing employment  and  business  connec- 
tions for  the  blind.  This  of  necessity  re- 
quires infinite  patience  and  generous  co- 
operation, but  the  results  have  been  most 
favorable. 

The  annual  earnings  of  56  persons 
placed  in  positions  amounted  to  more 
than  $32,000,  this  same  being  exclusive  of 
money  received  from  orders.  In  assist- 
ing those  who  have  not  always  been  blind 
to  adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions, 
Mr.  Delfino  has  placed  27  persons  who  are 
still  employed,  some  of  them  having  re- 
ceived  advancement. 

Vocational  Training  and  Guidance 

The  earning  capacity  of  the  blind  is 
being  increased  continually  by  what 
might  be  termed  vocational  training  and 
guidance.  To  develop  each  individual 
to  the  highest  point  of  bis  capabilities,  to 
reduce  mendicacy  among  the  blind  by 
removing  what  is  made  the  chief  excuse- 
lack  of  harmony— are  the  objects  of  the 
training  and  the  field  work.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  third  factor— public  co- 
operation. 

The  most  important  advance  in  train- 
ing the  blind  has  been  their  physical 
development. 

Freedom  of  bodily  action  through  exer- 
cise adds  to  their  physical  strength,  and 
this  new  strength  is  evidenced  by  bodily 
poise,  courage  and  cheerfulness.  Gym- 
nastics, athletics,  dramatic  performances 
are  in  the  course  and  show  resultant 
high  records  and  a'  surprising  aptitude  on 


the  part  of  those  entering.  The  Boy 
Scout  troops  of  blind  boys  engage  in  the 
usual  hikes  and  follow  the  code- just  as 
do  the  boys  who  see.  All  of  thfs  shows 
that  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  deserve 
recognition,  that  they  do  well  that  to 
which  they  are  trained,  and  that  it  is  not 
only  wasteful,  but  cruel,  through  Indif- 
ference or  inattention  to  condemn  any 
of  them  to  dependence.  Happily  the  per- 
centage of  the  blind  is  not  great— about 
1  to  1000.  Most  of  them  may  be  self- 
supporting,  as  small  shop  keepers,  as 
tutors  to  others  blind,  as  entertainers  or 
as  manufacturers  in  their  own  homes. 
But  a  few  are  among  the  mental  de- 
ficients calling  for  permanent  costodial 
care.  Club  women  in  this  and  other 
Stales  are  beginning-  to  take  vtp  this  prob- 
lem of  lifting  the  blind  to  the  plans  of 
self-reliance. 

For  four  years  in  Pennsylvania  school 
gardens  have  been  a  part  of  the  blind 
child's  training,  the  chief  object  being 
character  building  through  nature  study, 
outdoor  exercise,  manual  training  and  in- 
culcation of  love  for  industry. 

At  the  Friendly  Inn  Social  Settlement 
in  Cleveland  the  gardening  idea  has  been 
developed  along  a  new  line.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  farm"  in  the  Survey.  Forty 
immigrant  girls  are  the  farmers,  the  plot 
is  upon  the  roof  and  measures  20x8  feet. 
The  farmhouse  and  animals  are  toy  ones, 
but  ar*  used  to  teach  the  girls  care  of 
the  house,  and  the  source  of  meat  and 
wool  supply.  About  the  house  grow  flow- 
ers and  vegetables  cultivated  by  the  chil- 
dren. Miss  Elizabeth  Neff,  president  of 
the  bvard  of  trustees  of  the  Central 
Friendly  Inn,  Initiated  the  work  with  the 
help  of  a  volunteer  teacher. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  State  Federation  re- 
ports vacant  lot-gardens  for  children 
having  no  horns  garden.  Throughout  the 
country  the  gardening  idea  has  grown. 
Each  year  the  resourcefulness  and  in- 
genuity of  elders  evolve  new  plans  that 
make  acquaintance  with  the  seed  and  the 
soil  possible  to  an  increasing  number  of 
children.  „The  day  of  harvest  and  ex- 
hibit is  nearing,  September  12  having  been 
fixed.  The  sum  of  experience  from  this 
year  with  all  improved  methods  discov- 
ered will  be  used  as  a  working  plan  for 
the   Season    which   follows. 
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ON  STREET  BEGGARS 

House  of  Cor-1 
UChers  Held  for 
ings  or  Freed 


BUND  COMPLAIN  OF  LAW 


Assert  They  Are  Unable  to  .Earn 
Enough  to  Live  on  by  Or- 
dinary Work 


Seven  men  and  wom'^  were  caught 
yesterday'  in  the  polio A  crusade  against 
street  begging.  Whi1^  several  were  dis- 
charged and  others  Aeld  for  further  hear- 
ings, two  were  sentenced  to  serve  three 
months  in  the  lipase  of  Correction. 

While  the  ci^  js  being  gradually'  rid 
of  beggars,  /trough  the  efforts  of  the 
Society  tor,  Organizing  Charities,  the 
beggars  themselves,  •  many  blind  and 
therefore,  unable  to  earn  anything  that 
even  P^proximates  a  living  wage,  are 
suffer'/tjg  as  the  result  of  the  movement. 

Tl>  blmd-Jpg^ffiSt  they  should  be  ex- 
en^)ted**ffDm  the  more  severe  rules  gov- 
//ftiing  street  solicitation  of  alms,  and 
/Tiiuch/  bitterness  is  felt  among  them.  They 
«ay  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charities 
is  aware  that  no  matter  how  industrious 
they  are  and  how  persistently  they  work 
at  chair-caning  and  broom-making,  they 
cannot  earn  enough  to  live  on. 

Most  of  the  blind  beggars  take  to  the 
streets  after  work  hours,  and  by  singing, 
playing  some  musical  instrument  or 
grinding  out  old  tunes  on  a-  hand-organ 
acid  to  the  Mttance  they  make. 
.  One  man  who  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction  yesterday  by  Magistrate  Ren- 


RhlLfcj  Is  Charles  Burnside,  3743  Walden 
street,  whose  blind  wife  and  3-year-old 
daughter  h|ive  been  left  without  means 
of -support  while  he  is  in  prison. 
Wife  Tells  of  Hardships 
At  her  home  on  Walden  street  Mrs. 
'2-Jurnside  yesterday  told  of  her  husband's 
struggle  to  get  on  without  taking  to  the 
streets.  She  said  he  -was  arrested  five 
years  ago  by  the  society  for  playing  his 
hand  organ,  and  that  after  he  was  re- 
leased he  attempted  to  live  on  what  he 
made  at  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  at 
Thirty-sixth  street  and  Lancaster  avenue. 
"We  manaered  for  nearly  a  year,"  she 
said,  "and  then  we  had  to  giv©  up.  Work 
became  slack  and  my  husband  was  aver- 
aging only  about  $5  a  week  at  the  home. 
I  never  have  seen  any  harm  in  his  playing 
the  organ.  Some  people  think  that  an 
easy  life,  but  I  tell  you  it  isn't  so  easy 
to  be  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

"People  don't  stop  to  realize  when  they 
call  him  a  beggar  that  he  wasn't  any 
more  of  a  beggar  than  the  man  who  plays 
a  hurdy-gurdy.  Besides  playing  the  organ 
he  worked  for  as  much  as  he  could 
get.  His  last  pay  envelope  from  the  in- 
stitution had  only  $4.74  in  it. 

"The  charities  society  must  know  that 
r;o  man  can  live  and  keep  a  wife  and 
child  on  $4.74  a  week.  We  have  rent  to 
pay,  and  the  price  of  food  Is  as  high  to  I 
us  as  It  is  to  people  Who  can  see,  and 
we  have  to  be  clothed  and  sheltered  just 
as   they   do. 

Are  Expert,  But  Slow 
"I  v/*f?h  neople  would  remember  when 
they  *a.y  the  blind  should  be  self-support- 
ing tnat  on  account  of  their  loss  of  sight 
they  cannot  work  as  quickly  as  those  who 
<B«e,  M'y  husband  is  an  expert  ehair-caner, 
hut  he  is  very  slow  and  is  paid  by  piece- 
work. You  can  see  what  that  means. 
V-  «  are  all  slow  and  uncertain  and 
f't.A^Dling.  We  can't  help  it,  it  is  part  of 
r»"  afflict5on-" 

•'he  other  mendicant  imprisoned,  Joseph 
Rartlett,  Sixth  and  Lombard  streets, 
appeared  in  court  with  a  small  black  dog 
which  has  been  his  guide  and  companion 
for  years.  Bartlett,  who  is  partly  blind 
aid  paralyzed,  sells  shoestrings  and  lead 
pencils.  Yesterday  when  his  dog  was 
taken  from  him  to  be  sent  to  the  pound 
and  chloroformed  he  broke  down  and 
cried. 

Charles  T.  Knoppel,  Fifth  and  Spruce 
streets,  and  Patrick  Markley,  of  Jersey 
City,  were  held  for  further  hearings.  Two 
old  women,  Helen  Reed,  of  Camden  and 
.Mary  Grcza,  who  said  she  had  no 
home,   wero  discharged. 


luiD  MUST  NOT  BEG. 
IS  RULING  OF  COURT 


Judge  Audenried  Decides  Act  of 
A%1&79  Does  Not  Exempt. 
^  Them  From  Arrest 


SUSTAINS   A    SENTENCE 


]  "Debars  have  not  b£en  made  im- 
mune from  arrest  by  an  act  of  legislature 
approved  April  30,  1879,  according:  to  a 
decision  yesterday  by  Judge  Audenried 
in  the  case  of  Thomas  M.  Thompson.  The 
latter  is  a  blind  mendicant  whom  the 
judge  refused  to  discharge  under  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  last  week. 

Thompson  was  one  of  the  beggars  ar- 
rested in  the  recent  crusade  instituted 
by  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charities. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  large  owner  of  real 
estate.  It  is  expected  that  Judge  Auden- 
ried's  decision  will  result  in  all  blind 
beggars  being  taken  into  custody. 

Judge  Audenried  points  out  that  Thomp- 
son's arrest  and  commitment  to  the 
House  of  Correction  for  three  months  was 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
earlier  act  of  assembly  which  was  not 
repealed  by  the  act  on  which  Thompson's 
counsel  bases  his  appeal. 

In  his  opinion  Judge  Audenried  states 
that(  the  finding  of  the  magistrate  that 
Thompson  was  a  vagrant  was  warrant- 
ed. "As  defined  by  the  first  section  of 
the  act  of  May  8,  1876,"  the  opinion  reads, 
"all  persons  placing  themselves  in  the' 
streets  and  highways  to  beg  or  gather 
alms   are  vagrants. 

"The  relator  who  is  blind  placed  him- 
self on  the  streets  of  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  begging  and  gathering  almg. 
He  called  the  attention  of  passersby  to 
his  pitable  condition  by  playing  a  small 
hand  organ,  which  he  carried  suspended 
from  his  shoulders. 

"He  contended  that  because  of  his 
blindness  he  had,  under  the  act  of  April 
60,     1879.     the     right     to     go     about     from 


Place  to  place  begging.  This  act  does 
not  exempt  blind  persons  from  the  pro- 
hJIbationu  contained  in  other  statutes, 
and  it  has  been  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  that  the  act  of  May  8,  1876,  has 
not   been    repealed   or   superseded,   but  |is 
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BLIN 


.UPLE  IN  COURT 


BoTn    Febinger   and    His   Wife   Admit 
Marriage   Was    Mistake. 

Driven  from  the  street  by  the  recent 
order  of  the  police  department  against 
mendicants,  John  Febinger,  of  No.  2302 
North  Orkney  street,  a  blind  violinist, 
who,  prior  to  thft  p5kce  embargo,  made 
his  living  ftddliuV^wi  the  streets,  told 
Judge  Brown,  in  fcpe  Domestic  Relations 
Court  yesterday,  that  all  he  now  was 
able  to  make  is  $2  and  $3  a  week  play- 
ing for  parties. 

Febinger  was  brought  into  Court  on 
the  petition  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  who 
is  also  blind,  of  No.  49  Charles  Ter- 
race, West  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Febinger 
ie  a  book  worker  at  the  Institution  for 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
and  makes  $2  a  week.  She  charges  him 
with  non-support. 

"It  ia  Elizabeth's  fault,"  Febinger  told 
Judge  Brown,  "that  we  are  in  Court 
.suffering  this  humiliation.  We  could 
have  fixed  up  everything  outside  if  she 
would  have  come  back  to  live  with  me." 

"We  are  both  wrong,"  she  said,  "we 
both  made  a  mistake  by  getting  mar- 
ried. I  want  to  pay  half  the  expenses 
of  a  divorce,  but  he  wo;uld  not  consent." 

Judge  Brown  continued  the  case  in- 
definitely in  hopes  of  effecting  a  recon- 
ciliation. 
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WOES  BEAR  HEAVILY  un 
SIGHTLESS  MUSICIAN 


Barred  Fjfrjm  Streets  by  Police,  H< 

IsJfcjSable  to  Make  a 

Living 


WIFE   WANTS   A   DIVORCE 


,  a  blind  musician 
driven  from  the  str*«fe0  B'T'the  recenl 
police  order  against  mendicants,  told 
Judge  Brown,  in  domestic  relations 
court  yesterday,  that  he  is  unable  tc 
support  his  wife  on  the  scant  earnings 
received  for  playing  at  parties  and 
dances.  Since  he  can  no  longer  play 
his  violin  in  the  streets,  he  said,  his 
income  is  only  $2  or  $3  a  week. 

Febinger's  wife,  who  is  also  blind, 
sobbed  all  through  the  court  proceed- 
ings. "We  made  a  mistake  by  getting 
married,"  she  told  the  court.  "I  want 
to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  a  divorce, 
but  he  will  not  consent." 

The  pair  were  married  November  24, 
1913,  and  on  February  20  last  Mrs.  Febin- 
ger  left  him.  Prior  to  their  marriage 
she  was  a  violin  pupil  of  Febinger,  and 
they  were  wedded  shortly  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife.  Mlrs.  Febinger,  who 
lives  at  49  Charles  terrace,  works  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  in  Overbrook.  Her  husband 
lives  at  2302  North  Orkney  street 

Judge  Brown  continued  the  case  In 
hope  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation. 

A  list  of  sixty-seven  cases  confronted 
Judge  Brown  when  he  opened  court.  In 
every  instance  where  reconciliation 
seemed  possible,  the  judge  continued  the 
case. 

"The  desertion  court,"  he  explained,  "is 
a  sort  of  hallway  to  the  divorce  court, 
and  the  well  being  of  society  is  better 
served  if  fractious  couples  are  harmon- 
Iz..d  Before    reaching    the    latter    tribunal. 
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BLIND  COUPLE  IN  COURT 


Wife   Charges    Blind     Fiddler    With 
Non-support 

Driven  from  th#  street  by  the  recent 
order  of  the  Pj&ee  Department  against 
mendicants,  John>qFebinger,  of  2302  North 
Orkney  street/  a  \lind  violinist,  who, 
I  prior  to  the  nplice  embargo,  made  his 
living  fiddling;' on  the  streets,  told  Judge 
Brown  in  the  Domestic  Relations  Court 
yesterday  that  all  he  now  was  able  to 
make  is  $2  and  $3  a  week  playing  for 
parties. 

Febinger  was  brought  into  court  on  the 
petition  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  is 
also  blind,  of  49  Charles  terrace,  West 
Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Febinger  is  a  book 
worker  at  the  Penna.  Institute  for  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  and 
makes  $2  a  week.  She  charges  him  with 
non-support.     The  case  was  continued. 
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RELIEF  FOR  THE  BLIJ3IU- 

Falsity  qf  Stories  of  Mendicants  Owning  Prop- 
ijecty  and  Making  Large  Profits. 

To  the  Bmlrir  of  the  Publio  Ledger: 

Sir— The  blind  of  Philadelphia  could  set  an 
example  of  honesty  and  sincerity  to  many  of 
our  sighted  citizens.  Here  is  one  instance  of 
several  which  have  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation  during  the  past  ten  years: 

In  1912  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia 
loaned  $5  to  a  blind  man  who  was  so  poof 
that  admission  was  obtained  for  him  at  the 
Galilee  Mission.  Afterward  he  went  to  the 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  At  the  time  of 
his  admission  he  was  in  ill-health  and  died 
before  the  time  set  for  the  return  of  the  loan. 
When  dying  he  requested  that  the  $5  be  paid 
out  of  his  small  life  insurance.  The  check  has 
Just  reached   me. 

If  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  knew  the  blinc, 
personally,  they  would  realize  that  the  stories) 
told  of  mendicants  owning  property  and  mak- 
ing large  profits  are  false;  and  thev  would  not 
rest  content  until  the  incapacitated  and  age< 
blind  were  pensioned  and  could  live  with  theii 
fumilies,  instead  of  in  the  almshouse,  and  th< 
younger  and  stronger  were  given  every  possibh 
opportunity    to    become    self-supportine 

TSABEL   W.    KENNEDY 

Secretary  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia. 
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BiiHIl  BEGGARS 

FIGHTING  THE  LAW 

Society  for  Organising    Charity 

Opposes  ReleasewAsightless 

Organ   Grfcyfr. 


Asserting  that  a  number  of  blind  per- 
sons had  banded  together  to  contest 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Organiz- 
ing Charity  to  rid  the  streets  of  men- 
dicants, "counsel  for  the  society  yester- 
day argued  before  Judge  Carr  against 
the  release  of  David  Kline,  a  blind 
man,  from  the  House  of  Correction  on 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Kline  was 
arrested  two  weeks  ago,  while  playing 
a  hand  brgan  at  Fifth  and  South 
Streets. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Monaghan 
expressed  sympathy  for  the  afflicted, 
but  argued  against  Kline's  discharge. 
Kline,  however,  was  willing  to  admit 
that  he  had  disobeyed  the  law  and 
promised  to  stop  begging  if  he  was  re- 
leased. He  denied  that  he  had  repeat- 
edly ignored  warnings  by  the  society's 
agent.  Judge  Carr  will  decide  the  case 
later. 

It  was  said  that  when  the  society  be- 
gan its  crusade  several  months  ago 
against  blind  mendicants  there  were 
about  thirty-five  such  persons  known 
to  the  society  on  the  streets  in  the 
central  section  of  the  city.  This  num- 
ber is  now  much  reduced  and  now  ten 
blind  defendants  are  in  the  House  of 
Correction  on   charges  oT~vai 
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^   V*e,P  for  the  Neec,y   Blind. 

EaijM  of  The  Record: 
Jpie   blind   of   Philadelphia    could   set   an 
■rample  of  honesty  and  sincerity  to  many 
pf  our  sighted  citizen^. 

Here  is  one  irW^nce  of  several  which 
have  come  undeMtayoffti  observation 
during    the    past    lO^tears: 

In  1912  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Phila- 
delphia loaned  $5  to  a  blind  man  who  was 
so  poor  that  admission  was  obtained  for 
him  at  the  Galilee  Mission.  Afterward 
he  went  to  the  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men.  At  the  time  of  his  admission  he 
was  in  ill  health,  and  died  before  the 
date  set  for  the  return  of  the  loan.  When 
dying  he  requested  that  the  $5  be  paid 
out  of  his  small   life  insurance. 

The  check  has  just  reached  me. 

If  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  knew 
the  blind  personally  they  would  realize 
that  the  stories  told  of  mendicants  own- 
ing property  and  making  large  profits  are 
false,  and  they  would  not  rest  content 
until  the  incapacitated  and  aged  blind 
were  pensioned  and  could  live  with  their 
families,  instead  of  in  the  almshouse,  and 
the  younger  and  stronger  were  given 
everv  possible  opportunity  to  become  self- 
supporting.  ISABEL  W.  KENNEDY. 
Secretary,  Blind  Relief  Fund. 


Philadelphia,    Sept.    10,    1914. 
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BEGGAR'S  RELEASE  OPPOSED 

■ — , 

Society  for  Organising  Charity  Ob- 
jects to  Freeing-  Blind  ffifflTr, 
Protesting  agrainst  ttatf  lUl'euue >  from i  the 
'House  of  Correction  of  David  Kline,  who 
is  blindVcpa  was  arrested  on  the  streets 
two  weeHtojfso,  counsel  for  the  Society  of 
Organizing^Chkrities  told  Judge  Carr  yes- 
terday that\ar  number  of  blind  persons 
had  banded  together  to  contest  the  efforts 
of  the  society  to  rid  the  streets  of  mendi- 
cants. He  said  there  was  a  concerted 
action  to  claim  a*  a  right  the  soliciting  If 
alms  on  the  street  and  that  two  cases  k 
which  bluid  men  were  arrested  were  ap- 
pealed  to   the    Superior   Court 


Since  the  society  began  its  crusade 
against  blind  mendicants  several  montm 
ago  more  than  10  have  been  sent  to  tl% 
House  of  Correction  on  the  charge  of  vafc- 
grancy.  Kline  was  arrested  while  playi 
ing  a  small  hand  organ  at  Fifth  and  South 
streets,  and  he  promised  to  stop  begging 
if  released.  Judge  Carr  will  decide  the 
case  later. 
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Slandering  the  Blind 

To  the  Editor  of  The  North  AWIffPan 
'pHE  blind  of  Philadelphia  could  set  an 
example  of  honesty  and  sincerity  to  many 
of  our  sighted  citizens.  Here  is  one  instance 
of  several  which  hava/c"8*ne  under  my  obser- 
vation   during    the    last    teh    years: 

In  3912  the  Blind  l|eTW<  Fund  of  Philadel- 
phia loaned  $6  to  a  wlhljr  man,  who  was  so 
poor  that  admission  4«lB  obtained  for  him  at 
the  Galilee  Mission.  Afterward  he  .  went  to 
the  Working-  Home  for  Blind  Men.  At  the 
time  of  his  admission  fie  was  in  HI  'health,  and 
died  before  the  date  set  for  the  return  of  the 
lean.  When  dying-  lie  requested  that  the  $5 
be  paid  out  of  his  small  life  insurance.  The 
check   has   just   reached   me. 

If  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  knew  the 
blind  personally,  they  would  realize  that  the 
stories  told  of  mendicants  owning  property 
and  making  large  profits  are  false,  and  they 
would  not  rest  content  until  the  incapacitated 
and  aged  blind  were  pensioned  and  could  live 
with  their  families,  instead  of  the  alms- 
house, and  the  younger  and  stronger  were 
given  every  possible  opportunity  to  become 
self-supporting. 

ISABEL   W.    KENNEDY, 
Secretary  Blind  Relief  Fund. 

Philadelphia,    Sept.  11. 
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EXCHANGE  IS  BOON  TO 
BUM  PHILADELPHI 


Institution  Gives  Sightless  Chanc 
to  Help  Themselves  in  Nu- 
merous 

DOES      BIG       BUSINESS 


One  of  the  most  successful,  but  perhaps 
the  least  known,  of  the  great  charities  oi 
the  city  is  the  Salesroom  and  Exchange 
for  the  Blind  at  201  South  Thirteenth 
street.  This  enterprise  is  conducted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  and 
is  in  charge  of  Liberio  Delfine,  himself  a 
blind  man,  who  is  field  officer  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

exchange  is  devoted  to  the  sale  at 
wholesale  or  retail  ol  the  work  of  blind 
men  and  women  in  Philadelphia.  The 
work  is  voluntary  and  there  is  no  charge 
for  services.  It  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence four  years  and  in  that  time  has 
placed  many  worthy  blind  men  in  paying 
positions,  and  has  sold  a  good  many 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  the  products 
of  the  blind. 

Our  motto  is  "Help  the  Blind  to  Help 
Themselves."  "What  a  blind  person  craves 
and  asks  for  is  work.  Work  to  occupy 
the  mind  and  hands,  work  to  enable  them 
to  be  self-supporting,  work  to  fill  tha 
weary   hours." 

"Some  people  say  that  it  is  all  right  to 
help  the  blind  by  buyin?  their  wares  and 
employing  them,  but  that  other  people 
have  to  live.  That  is  ail  true  enough, 
but  the  blind  who  do  such  work  as  you 
see  here  are  worthy  of  patronage.  The 
blind  man  has  only  one-tenth  the  chance 
of  a  man  with  vision." 

Mr.    J  ya   that  the  work  of  the 

exchange  is  very  well  and  widely  known, 
but  that  too  much  cannot  be  said  about 
the  practical  and  productive  side  of  it. 
There  aie  e;."hty-five  blind  persons  who 
are    now    holding    positions    and    making 


daily  wages,  who  have  been  placed  where 
they  are  through  the  exchange.  Eight  of 
these  are  selling  papers.  Others  cane 
chairs.  Some  are  in  tTie  coffee  and  tea 
business.  Still  others  do  fancy  cane 
work,  making  a  great  variety  of  useful 
and  beautiful  objects.  There  are  twenty- 
two  blind  piano  tuners  r  this  city,  a 
number  of  them  emproyed  in  factories 
and  stores.  The  best-known  piano  deal- 
ers  in   the   city    employ   blind  tuners. 

There  are  musicians  and  music  teachers 
Biinong  the  blind  whe  benefit  from  the 
work  of  the  exchange;  there  are  broom 
makers,  makers  of  garments,  basket 
makers,  weavers  of  carpets,  rugs,  mats, 
chair  covers  and  lampshades.  The  ex- 
change supplies  broonjs  to  Its  customers 
by  the  gross;  it  takes  orders  for  caning 
chairs  by  the  hundred.  Its  consigners 
make  and  invent  articles  of  almost  every 
useful  nature  to  order  in  large  lots,  and 
the  exchange  has  built  up  a  trade  that 
Is  very  large. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  a  woman  at 
Atlantic-  City  got  a  lot  of  four  dozen 
artistic  reed  flower  holders,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  chairs  of  her  guests  at  a 
dinner  and  filled  the  holders  with  daffo- 
dils. The  exchange  is  now  recaning  the 
dining  chairs  of  the  Union  League  Club. 

Articles  of  blind  manufacture  are  now 
supplied  by  the  exchange  to  five  stores 
in  this  city,  to  three  in  Harrisburg,  to 
two  in  Lancaster  and  one  in  New  York, 
but  its  capacity  is  much  greater  than 
the  present  demand,  and  the  blind  people 
who  are  the  workers  of  the  exchange 
want  more  work  to  do. 

One  young  woman,  who  does  work  in 
reed,  raffia  and  lots  of  other  materials, 
last  year  averaged  $4.50  a  week  from  her 
labors,  yet  she  is  capable  of  earning  a 
good  deal  more.  Her  sister  covers  coat 
hangers  and  slipper  trees  with  raffia  and 
fashions  baby  garments  out  of  silks  and 
woolens.  One  woman,  71  years  of  age, 
makes  workbags  and  reticules  of  the  sort 
she  used  to  see  her  grandmother  carry 
when  she  was  a  girl,  and  before  afflic- 
tion   overtook    her. 

In  the  top  floor  of  the  exchange  build- 
ing there  is  a  workroom  where  chairs 
are  caned  and  other  rough  work  done.  It 
Is  given  free  to  men  who  have  short  jobs 
to  do  at  a  distance  from  their  homes  or 
who  cannot  work  at  h«rae.  One  depart- 
ment of  the  work  is  supplying  materials 
to  the  workers  exactly  at  cost,  so  that 
their  earnings  shall  be  increased  by  just 
so  much.  The  stock  includes  chair  cane, 
reed,    raffia   and    hammock    twfhe. 

There  is  virtually  an  endless  variety  of 
crocheted  and  knitted  articles.  Here  in. 
the  city  is  a  blind  weaver,  who  has 
earned  the  money  to  purchase  a  loom  on 
.which    he    can    make    a    rug   of   any   size 


nine  tfy  twelve  down  to  a  wash- 
cloth size.  He  can  do  more  work  than 
he    now    has. 

The  workings  of  the  exchange  are  sim- 
ple. It  is  open  to  any  blind  person  who 
wants  to  work,  and  the  articles  made 
there  are  sold  without  commission  and 
the  workers  get  the  cash.  Consigners  are 
permitted  to  put  their  own  prices  on  their 
goods,  but  if  they  use  bad  Judgment  and 
charge  too  much  or  too  little,  they  have 
the  advice  of  Mir.  Delflne  or  his  wife,  who 
Is  associated  with  him  and  la  In  charge 
of  the  Free  Library  for  the  Blind  at  the 
same  address/  The  help  is  given  the 
blind  voluntarily,  so  long  a<s  they  com- 
ply with  the  few  simple  rules. 
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BUND  BEGGARS  ASK 
AID  OF  REPUBLICANS 

IN  OPPOSING  COURTS 


Vagrants  to  Fight  Decision 
Against  Alms-seeking  on 
Streets,  and  Approach 
Vare  and  McNichol. 


Blind  beggars  of  the  city  have  appealed 
to  the  Republican  Organization  for  aid 
in  their  fight  against  the  decision  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Courts  forbidding  them  to 
ply  their  trade  in  the  streets.  Letters 
have  been  sent  to  Governor  Tener,  Sena- 
tor Vare  and  several  Councilmen,  in 
which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  the  organized  charitable 
institutions  of  the  city  have  deprived 
the  afflicted  of  their  best  means  of  gain- 
ing a   livelihood. 

Thomas  M.  Thompson.  1748  North  Ninth 


street,  styled  the  prince  of  the  blind  beg- 
gars by  social  and  charitable  workers, 
and  his  wife,  who  is  also  sightless,  will 
seek  an  interview  with  Senator  McNichol 
early  this  week  in  an  effort  to  gain  his 
sympathies. 

Two  appeals  will  be  considered  by  the 
Superior  Court  at  the  December  term, 
that  of  Thompson  and  Archibald  Tiffin, 
the  latter  armless  and  blind.  Both  of 
them  were  arrested  eany  in  August,  and, 
after  trial  in  the  Common  Pleas  Courts, 
were  sentenced  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

With  funds  supplied  by  Thompson  from 
a  bank  account  of  $275— an  amount  which 
his  wife  says  represents  their  joint  sav- 
ings of  five  years,  and  with  which  they 
intended  to  set  up  a  chicken  farm— coun- 
sel was  engaged  and  an  appeal  taken 
from  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 
John  N.  Landberg  is  handling  the  cases 
that  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  will 
that  the  decision  o  ftne  lower  court  will 
be  reversed. 

Thompson  had  been  arrested  before  and 
had  served  time  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion. Mrs.  Thompson  also  had  been  ar- 
rested. Both  asserted,  yesterday,  that 
they  decided,  upon  rearrest,  to  appeal  to 
the  Superior  Court  in  order  to  test  the 
law  relating  to  vagrancy  in  its  applica- 
tion to  helpless  beggars.  In  this  they  are 
supported  by  Mrs.  Isabelle  W.  Kennedy, 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching    Society    for    the    Blind. 

The  decision  of  the  blind  beggars  to 
appeal  to  the  Republican  leaders  for  aid 
was  decided  upon  after  Thompson  and 
other  blind  men  had  discussed  plans  of 
raising  money  with  which  to  continue 
the  legal  fight.  It  had  been  decided  to 
arrange  block  parties  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  but  Thompson  rejected 
this  plan  as  impracticable  in  view  of 
the  stand  of  the  Administration  against 
begging.  It  was  frankly  admitted  that 
during  the  Reybum  and  other  adminis- 
trations beggars  were  not  molested,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  Republican 
leaders  would  aid  the  fight  against  Di- 
rector Porter  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

Meanwhile  accusations  of  perjury 
against  an  acting  detective  who  arrested 
Thompson  have  been  filed  with  Director 
Porter  by  Mrs.  Thompson.  She  alleges 
that  at  Thompson's  preliminary  hearing 
before  a  magistrate  the  detective  swore 
falsely  to  the  amount  of  money  found 
in  the  baggar's  cup  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest.  Director  Porter  has  promised 
to   investigate   the  charge. 
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The  position  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  the 
conflict  between  the  beggars  and  the 
charitable  organizations  is  explained  by 
her  statement  that  while  she  does  not 
countenance  begging,  she  considers  it 
better  than  having  the  blind  men  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction  or  working 
homes,  where  they  are  helpless  to  aid 
themselves.  She  is  especially  opposed  to 
commitments  to  the  House  of  Correction 
of  men  and  women  who  break  the  law 
only  beoause  they  are  unable  to  gain 
a  livelihood   in  any  other  way. 

Blind  men  and  women  who  have  small 
homes  in  various  parts  of  the  city  de- 
clare themselves  independent  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Organizing  Charity  and  assert 
they  are  breaking  no  law  by  asking  alms 
in  the  streets.  All  Join  in  the  assertion 
that  it  would  be  Impossible  for  them  to 
earn  sufficient  in  the  Working  Home 
for  the  Blind  to  maintain  their  families. 
The  average  earnings  of  blind  beggars 
are  said  to  ibe  $10  a  week.  Thompson  and 
his  wife  admit  they  jointly  earn  $12  a 
week.  Since  the  conviction  of  Thompson 
and  Tiffin  in  the  Common  Pleas  Courts 
blind  beggars  have  turned  to  the  selling 
of   small   articles   on   the   streets. 
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Mk  Christmas  Cheer  for  the   BlincJ,, 

An  urgent  appeal  for  Christmas  con- 
tributions to  provide  coal,  groceries/ 
warm  clothing  and  other  comforts  for 
the  needy  blind  has  been  issued  by  the 
Blind  Relief  Fund,  ?#bich  has  headquar- 
ters in  the  Witherspobn  Building.  The 
fund  was  organized'by  the  late  Dr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Moon,  and\Ms  assisted  many 
deserving  persons.  Jjt.  L  Webster  Fox 
is  now  treasurer  and  donations  may  be 
cent  to  him  or  to  the  secretary  Miss 
Isabel  M.  Kennedy,  Room  617,  Wither- 
spoon  Building. 
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BELIEF  FUND  FOR  THE  BL1 

'/7te  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 

?ir— Christmas  is  again  approaching,  and  the 

Leeds    of   our   less    fortunate    brothers   and   sis- 


especially  true  of  the 
ing  to  the  benevolence 
>se  capable  of  realiz- 
ed    with     blindness, 


tere  are  pressing.    This, 
adult  blind,  who  are  trfrsi 
and  true  sympathy  o«fn 
ing     what     poverty, 
means. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  Blind  Relief  Fund 
of  Philadelphia,  which  was  founded  by  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon  in  1909,  has  provided  coal, 
groceries,  warm  clothing,  etc.,  to  as  many  needy 
blind  persons  as  the  Fund  would  permit.  Last 
year,  through  the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  publicity  of  the  press,  we 
were  able  to  help  268  blind  persons— the  most 
grateful  and  deserving  of  any  class'  of  people 
to  whom  one  can   give  assistance. 

All  recipients  are  known  to  us  personally. 
All  that  is  given  goes  to  the  blind. 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received 
from  Miss  Helen  Keller: 


Wrentham,  Mass.,  Oct.  16,  1914. 
Dear  Mrs.   Kennedy: 

My  heart  goes  out  to  the  needy  blind  of 
Philadelphia,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  you 
for  your  efforts  to  help  them.  It  is  a  bitter 
necessity  which  drives  them-  to  meiKliifcncy 
or  to  the  almshouse.  It  1*  not  to  thejFefedlt 
of  any  State  thai  such  a  necessity  should 
exist  for  its,  need  blind— and  many  of  them 
have  lost  their  sight  in  lives  of  industry 
and  service.  With  all  my  heart  I  Join  you 
in  urging  the  good  people  of  your  city  to 
give  a«  much  money  as  they  can  for  your 
noble  work.  Only  In  this  way  cf-n  they  pull 
out  sor.;e  of  the  cruel  thorr  that  strew 
the  pathway  of  their  poor  biind  fellow- 
citizens. 

Wishing  you  and  the  Fund  all  success,  I 
am,  Cordially  yours, 

HELEN  KELLER. 

!  I 

Dr.  L.1  Webster  Fox  has  consented  to  act  as 
treasurer  in  the  place  of  the  late  Doctor  Moon. 
Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received,  and 
may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox, 
Treasurer,  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia, 
617  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

ISABEL   W.    KENNEDY, 
Executive   Secretary   of  the   Blind   Relief   Fund 

of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia,  December  3,  1914. 
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Two  Gifts  for  the  Blind 
Four  worn  nickels  and  a  dime  sewed 
securely  in  a  neatly  folded  linen  hand- 
kerchief aid  *.  check  for  $50  came  In 
the  same  nmil  yesterday  morning  to  help 
the  -Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia 
bring  Christmas  jqy~-4»  ~wsfftky~»bHnd 
people  of  the  oity. 

The  care  with  which  "A  Friend"  sewed 
his  contribution  (for  it  was  a  man's  hand- 
kerchief) in  the  handkerchief  and  the 
Christmas  care  wishing  a  "jolly  Christ- 
mas to  all"  K  an  inspiration  to  the 
friends  of  the  blind  who  fear  that  the 
number  of  other  demands  on  charitable 
people  may  lead  to  neglect  of  the  worthy 
blind  this  year.  The  check  for  $50  came 
from  a  charitable  woman  whose  name  Is 
withheld.     „ 

Both  contributions  will  be  used  to  buy 
coal,  groceries  and  clothing  for  needy  and 
worthy  blind  people.  The  gifts  will  be 
sent  to  the  homes  of  the  blind  on  Christ- 
mas Day.  Both  contributions  were  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  treasurer 
of  the  fund,  at  617  Witherspoon  building. 
Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  secretary  of  the 
fund,  said  yesterday  that  not  sufficient 
contributions  had  been  received  to  give 
a  Christmas  to  as  many  blind  people  as 
last  year,  when  gifts  were  sent  to  286./ 
The  fund  was  started  in  1909  and  gift/ 
have  been  made  to  more  than  1000  blino 
people   at  Christmas   time   since   then.    / 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WORKING  HOME  FOR  BLIND  MEN 

3510-3536  Lancaster  Avenue 
Philadelphia 
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JOHN    H.    MEADER 

SUPERINTENDENT 
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FITTING  THE  BLIND 
c/    FOR  SELF  SUPPORT 

By  Frederic  J.  Haskin. 

One  of  the  most  practical  philanthro- 
pies now  being  developed  is  that  of 
preparing  the  ■^\}\*  piip^  far-finnnolal 
independence.  The  schools  for  the 
blind  have  been  chiefly  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children.  The  blind  adult 
received  little  attention.  Until  within 
a  few  years  past  it  was  tacitly  under- 
stood that  a  blind  person  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a  public  charge,  unable  to  do 
any  work  of  real  value  to  the  commun- 
ity and  therefore  incapable  of  becom- 
ing self  supporting  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  Such  a  theory  is  no  longer 
held  by  those  who  are  most  in  touch 
with  the  work  being  done  by  the  blind. 
It  has  been  practically  disproved  by 
the  development  of  industrial  condi- 
tions, in  which  blind  persons  are  not 
only  completely  self  supporting,  bul 
are  able  to  materially  contribute  to  the 
support  of  others. 


Since  fully  three-fourths  of  the  blind 
persons  in  this  Country  lose  their  sight 
after  school  age,  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding them  with  employment  is  more 
complex  than  is  that  of  dealing  with 
those  who  have  been  blind  from  infan- 
cy and  have  therefore  been  educated 
with  reference  to  their  physical  lack. 
Yet  plans  by  which  the  adult  blind  shall 
be  made  self  supporting  are  being  so 
Well  perfected  in  many  places  that 
large  numbers  of  blind  men  and  wom- 
ee  are  taking  their  places  industrially, 
side  by  side  with  seeing  workers. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  has  divided  its  adult  charges 
in  two  classes,  those  who  have  had  de- 
fective sight  from  birth  and  those 
whose  vision  failed  during  the  indus- 
trial period.  It  would  seem  that  the 
latter   class    feel    their   loss   more   than 


those  who  have  never  had  good  sight 
but  they  have  usually  had  the  advan- 
tage of  ordinary  school  training  and 
also  the  training  of  the  years  in  which 
they  worked.  Their  greatest  hardship 
seems  to  come  from  the  realization 
that  loss  of  vision  usually  means  loss 
of  earning  power.  If  this  can  be  pre- 
vented their  keenest  suffering  is  over- 
come. A  man  under  the  observation  of  J 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  had' 
worked  as  an  engineer  until  he  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  27  years.  He  was 
idle  for  seven  years,  his  courage  as 
well  as  his  vision  having  failed  him. 
The  commission  secured  him  a  situation 
as  furnace  tender  and  janitor  of  a 
building,  and  for  five  years  he  has 
been  doing  the  work  of  a  seeing  person 
because  his  present  employment  is 
practically  a  modification  of  his  old 
work.  He  has  been  able  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  difference  in  methods  forcec 
upon-  him  by  the  loss  of  sight. 


The  old  way  of  providing  for  blinc 
people  is  to  place  them  in  institution: 
in  which  certain  restricted  industries 
were  given  them  under  condition; 
which  diqerentiated  them  in  every  waj 
from  people  with  normal  vision.  Th« 
modern  method  recognizes  the  limita 
tions  of  the  blind  man  but  believe; 
it  aids  him  most  effectually  b: 
keeping  him  with  seeing  peopl« 
and  providing  him  with  employ 
ment  in  which  his  disability  wil 
not  prove  too  serious  a  handicap  in  in 
dustrial  competition.  It  is  frequentl; 
found  that  the  lowered  sense  of  sigh 
gives  added  keenness  in  some  of  th< 
other  senses,  especially  in  touch  anr 
hearing. 

The  Massachusetts  commission  main- 
tains a  number  of  industrial  shops  irj 
several  tov/ns  exclusively  for  the  em- 
ployment of  blind  adults.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  commission  whenever 
feasible  to  have  the  men  board  in  the 
families  of  seeing  workmen  and  to  live 
as  nearly  normal  lives  as  possible. 
The  success  with  which  this  plan  is 
meeting  is  indicative  of  its  practical 
value.  Instead  of  being  housed  with 
others  equally  unfortunate,  the  blind 
man  learns  rapidly  to  lessen  his  handi- 
cap by  constant  association  with  see- 
ing persons.  He  is  paid  regular  wages, 
which  in   most  cases  render  him  fully 


self  supporting,   so   that  he  is  not  hu- 
miliated by  any  sense  of  dependence. 

The  same  plan  is  being  worked  out 
in  a  number  of  other  states.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  sum  of  $18,145.71  was 
paid  out  last  year  for  work  performed 
by  blind  persons  at  regular  wage  rates. 
This  money  was  earned  by  shop  work, 
piano  tuning,  commissions  on  piano 
sales,  commissions  on  broom  sales,  and 
a  little  miscellaneous  employment.  A 
great  impetus  in  the  work  of  making 
the  adult  blind  men  in  Pennsylvania 
self  supporting  is  due  to  the  personal 
efforts  of  Labori  Dalfino  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  lost  his  sight  after  reach- 
ing manhood.  He  has  been  able  not 
only  to  overcome  his  own  handicap, 
but  to  help  hundreds  of  other  blind 
men  to  independence  His  idea  is  that 
a  blind  man  can  usually  do  best  a  work 
similar  to  that  which  he  was  per- 
forming when  he  lost  his  sight,  so  his 
first  question  is,  "What  did  you  do  be- 
fore you  became  blind?"  The  answer 
usually  gives  him  a  suggestion  as  to 
how  to  put  the  blind  man  upon  his  feet 
industrially. 

Under  Mr.  Danfino's  suggestion  and 
instruction  a  number  of  blind  men  in 
that  state  have  become  efficient  sales- 
men, not  peddling  from  door  to  door 
some  small  article  which  the  house- 
wife buys  because  of  the  'Help  the  poor 
blind"  appeal  made  to  her,  but  active, 
efficient  salesmen  traveling  upon  the 
road  in  equal  competition  with  the  see- 
ing   commercial    traveler. 

Ohio  has  the  distinction  of  being  one 
of  the  first  states  to  appropriate  pub- 
lic money  in  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
provide  employment  for  the  adult 
blind.  Through  its  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  it  employs  teachers  to  go 
to  the  homes  of  the  blind  and  instruct 
them  in  some  sort  of  work  by  which 
they  can  become  self  supporting.  It 
also  provides  a  market  for  their  work. 
Representatives  of  the  Commission 
visit  shops  and  study  the  work  done 
there  with  a  view  to  finding  occupa- 
tions which  can  be  performed  by 
sightless  men.  With  the  co-operation 
of  the  employers  blind  men  are  then 
installed  and  with  a  little  instruction 
are  able  to  earn  an  independent  living 
side  by  side  with  seeing  workmen. 
Blind  women  in  their  own  homes  can 
learn  to  use  the  sewing  machine  as 
well  as  to  sew  by  hand,  to  knit  and 
crochet;  and  the  products  of  their  in- 
dustry are  sold  in  the  teadtng  depart- 
ment stores  throughout  the  State. 
These  stores  handle  the  goods  without 
commission. 


The  Ohio  Commission  of  the  Blind 
has  a  regularly  organized  system  o£ 
providing  the  material  for  home  work) 
giving  instruction  in  how  to  do  it, 
and  selling  the  products  at  prices 
which  afford  a  fair  remuneration  to  the 
worker. 

The  industries  suited  to  the  blind 
adult  worker  are  more  varied  than  has 
been  supposed.  The  old  employ- 
ments of  broom  making  and  chair  can- 
ing- for  men  and  knitting  and  crochet- 
ing for  women  have  been  greatly 
broadened.  The  blind  workshop  prod- 
ucts include  many  things  such  as  fur-| 
niture,  mattresses,  peach  baskets,  bur- 
lap sacks,  paper  bags  and  clothing, 
while  looms  operated  by  the  blind  arc 
making  rugs,  art  fabrics  of  various 
kinds,  and  excellent  grades  of  towel- 
ing. 

Blind  typesetters,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, can  render  efficient  service  in 
a  printing  office.  The  number -of  sten- 
ographers who  can  carry  on  their  work 
without  eyesight  is  increasing  each 
year  while  recently  a  telephone  com- 
pany in  Ohio  has  taken  in  a  number 
of  blind  girls  who  are  likely  to  be- 
come excellent  switchboard  operators. 
Blind  women  can  learn  to  do  all  kinds 
of  housework  and  make  excellent  cooks. 
Trained  nursing  is  also  open  to  them 
anl  recently  instruction  in  massage 
has  been  added  to  the  industries  being 
taught  in  several  of  the  institutions  for 
the  blind.  Piano  tuning  is  an  indus- 
try which  is  being  taught  successfully 
to  a  considerable  number  of  blind 
adults.  In  Pennsylvania  several  blind 
piano  tuners  have  now  established 
themselves  independently  by  securing 
clients  who  give  them  regular  en- 
gagements. Other  blind  tuners  are  em- 
ployed by  regular  music  houses  and 
are  doing  satisfactory  work.  While 
the  theory  that  all  blind  people  have 
musical  talent  is  as  erroneous  as  that 
all  men  make  good  soldiers,  an  excep- 
tionally high  number  of  these  afflict- 
ed ones  seem  blessed  in  this  way.  The 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  has  lately 
been  provided  with  a  pipe  organ  cost- 
ing $5,000  Upon  which  it  is  expected 
that  at  least  a.  few  pupils  will  take 
training  qualifying  them  for  positions 
as  churcb  organists.  A  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  organists  of  this 
Country  have  been  blind,  among  them 
being  J.  W.  Bischoff  of  Washington,  D. 
C.  and  the  late  David  D.  Wood,  of> 
Philadelphia,  who  had  a  world  wide 
reputation  for  his  interpretation  of 
Bach,  as  well  as  for  his  original  con- 
tributions. 


Despite  their  handicaps  blind  men 
and  women  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  several  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  a  senator  and  a  representa- 
tive now  in  office  who  are  sightless, 
while  Thomas  B.  Schall  the  newly 
elected  member  from  Minnesota  is  al- 
so a  blind  man.  The  house  opens  its 
sessions  each  day  with  a  prayer  by  a 
blind   chaplain. 

The  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  less  for  the  aid  of 
its  blind  citizens  as  a  government  than 
does  that  of  any  other  civilized  na- 
tion. It  does  not  as  yet  even  maintain 
a  Federal  bureau  for  the  blind  al- 
though such  an  institution  has  been 
long  under  discussion  and  bills  for  its 
establishment  have  been  presented  to 
Congress.  At  present  the  United  States 
provides  that  all  books  printed  for  the 
blind  shall  be  carried  free  of  charge 
by  the  United  States  mails.  It  provides 
a  subsidy  of  $10,000  annually  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
located  in  St.  Louis,  with  the  under- 
standing that,  the  products  of  this  es- 
tablishments are  to  be  divided  araon? 
the  different  institutions  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  Country  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  It  pays  the  salary  of  the 
librarian  for  the  blind  in  the  library 
of  Congress  but  makes  no  special  pro- 
vision for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
this  department.  These  are  still  being 
purchased  out  of  the  general  fund  and 
are  meager  in  supply  in  proportion  to 
the  demand  for  them.  Books  for  the 
blind  from  the  library  of  Congress  are 
sent  to  every. state  in  the  Union,  the 
only  restriction  being-  that  they  go  to 
localities  in  which  no  public  library 
provides  such  books.  Most  of  the  states 
provide  books  for  the  blind  although 
not  in  large  numbers  and  few  large 
city  libraries  are  without  a  reading 
room  for  the  blind.  In  addition  to  sud- 
plying  books  most  of  these  libraries 
give  instruction  to  adult  blind  who  in 
most  cases  have  lost  their  sight  after 
maturity. 
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\  To  promote  the  physical,  social  and  in- 
tellectual welfare  of  blimlwomen  and  to 
assist  In  providing  a  TWnTT'foTdependent 
blind  women,  a  Blind  Women's  Club  has 
been  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania. 
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^A  benefit  eiTTWRfffflfTent  for  the  Helen 
Keller  Fund  for  the  Aged  Blind  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  given  tonight  at  Paiste 
Hall,  Dlanerch,  Pa.,  by  the  Noyes  School, 
of  this  city.  The  program  will  consist  of 
two  parts:  "Tangles,"  the  farce,  and  Dr. 
Howells'  comedy,  "The  Mouse  Trap."  The 
participants  will  be  M.  J.  Dowling,  Charles 
Sayre,  John  Middleton.  George  Crout,  Miss 
Florence  Bastian,  Miss  Novella  de  Grant, 
Miss  Liuciane  Wilson,  John  Durboerow, 
(Mrs.  A.  Riley  Harrison,  Miss  Helen 
Schwam,  Miss  Edna  Reeve  and  Miss  Du- 
cile  Harrison.  Miss  M.  Noyes  will  have 
general    supervision    of    the    occasion. 
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felind  Workers'  Society  to  Hold 
Lawn  Fete  at  Tabernacle 


\ 


Baptist. 


On  Saturday  ape  r noon  and  evening 
next  the  BU^r**Workers'  Society  will 
hold  a  \a*m\  fete  next  to  Tabernacle 
Baptist  Church  on  Broadway  below 
Spruce  street  for  tiie  benefit  of  that 
organization.  Five  ladies  are  on  the 
committee  and  the  affair  promises  to 
be  a  great  financial  and  social  success, 
live  hundred  tickets  having  already 
been  disposed  of.  One  of  those  in 
charge  is  Mrs.  Carrie  B.  Hughes,  who 
formerly  resided  in  The  Northeast  sec- 
tion, but  now  of  Mechanic  street,  her 
mother,  Mrs.  David  Tucker,  who  now 
makes  her  home  at  Ocean  City,  being 
totally  blind.  The  latter  and  familv 
at  one  time  lived  uptown  and  were 
connected  with  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church.  Walter  R.  Hill,  one  of  our 
prominent  citizen,  foreman  in  the  rec- 
ord department  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company's  plant,  is  president 
of     the     society.       Anna    B.    Ward,    of 


Trenton,  teacher  of  the  sightless,  who 
travels  in  all  parts  of  the  State  in  the 
interests  of  the  unfortunates,  expects 
to  he  in  attendance.  She  frequently 
visits  this  city  to  instruct  several  blind 
people.  The  tickets  for  this  outdoor 
festival  are  ten  cents  which  includes 
refreshments  and  the  proceeds  are  for 
a  good  cause.  , 
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FORCED  TO  GIVE  UP  YEARLY 

OUTING  FOR  300  ffl,iNn 

.  ******** 

TheYBjIhd  Relief  Society  has  been  com- 
pelled^o  abandon  its  annual  outing  tor 
the  300  blind  of  this  city  to  Willow  Grove, 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  The  picnic  has 
always  been  a  red-letter  day  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  society,  and  much  regret 
has  been  expressed  at  the  announcement, 
which    was   made    yesterday. 

Because  of  the  many  demands  on  ty 
society  the  fund  for  the  support  of  ye 
blind,  to  buy  them  coal,  clothing  ^md 
other  necessities,  has  been  nearh^ex- 
hausted,  and  to  hold  the  annual/picnic 
would   deplete   the  funds  entirely/ 
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450  Blind   Persons  Get  Pensions 

Four    hurTmufr  mffT  fiftf^blind    persoi 
shared      in     the      cash 
$6750  made  by  the  city  t 
Department    of    Charitie 
city  appropriates  $30  for 
blind,    dependent   adult. 
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help  of  each 
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EXCHANGE  HELPS  BLIND  FOLKS 

EARN  THEIR  WAY  THROUGH  LIFE 


Overbrook  School  Maintains  Salesrooms  Where  All  Sorts  of  Beau- 
tiful and  Useful  Articles  Made  by  Sightless  Can  be  Bought. 
Weavers  and  Piano  Tuners  Furnished. 

THERE  are,  perhaps,  very  few  people  in 
Philadelphia  who  could  tell  you  what 
building  occupies  the  space  allotted  to  204 
South  13th  street.  Perhaps,  even  those 
who  know  the  building  fail  to  understand 
what  is  being  done  there.  A  visit  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  convince  one  that  a 
great  work  is  going  on  there  in  a  very 
unostentatious  way.  The  name  that 
adorns  this  building  is  "Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook.     Salesroom  and  Exchange." 

This  exchange  is  maintained  by  thej 
Overbrook  institution,  which  pays  all  ex- 
penses. Most  of  the  work  brought  to  the 
exchange  is  made  by  graduates  of  the 
Overbrook  school.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  these  poor  people,  robbed  of  their 
sight,  are  so  trained  that  they  are  able  to 
make  an  honest  living  even  under  the 
handicap.  They  are  fitted  to  earn  their 
living,  provided  the  public  will  give  them 
the  opportunity  by  purchasing  their 
products  or  giving  them  work  to  do.  Li- 
borio  Delfino,  who  is  in  charge,  is  ready 
at  any  time  to  send  out  expert  blind 
workmen  as  piano  tuners,  organists  or 
weavers,  and  he  guarantees  the  work  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
photographs,  there  is  great  variety  in  the 
handiwork  of  these  people.  Aprons,  bas- 
kets of  all  kinds,  brooms,  whisks,  candlo 
shades,  chair  caning,  coat  hangers,  cro- 
chet work,  flower  hangers,  hammocks, 
laundry  bags,  mops,  raffia  bags,  rag  car- 
pets, rugs,  slipper  trees,  trays,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  everything  that  can  be  made 
by  hand  may  be  purchased  here. 


The  raw  material  is  purchased  hy  the 
blind  through  the  exchange,  and  it  la 
then  taken  home,  where  most,  of  the  work 
is  done.  When  an  article  is  sold,  the  full 
amount  is  paid  to  the  maker.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  many  department  stores 
buy  rugs  from  this  exchange  and  then  re- 
sell them. 

"The  exchange  always  aims  to  inspire 
ind  stimulate  the  blind  to  self-help  as  far 
vs  mental  and  physical  conditions  per- 
nit,"  says  Mr.  DeMno.  'We  try  to  advise 
md  direct  them  into  channels  where  they 
vitl  be  most  Useful  to  themselves  and 
heir  community.  The  guidance  given 
nust  always  -be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
lake  them  as  resourceful  and  self-re- 
ant  as  possible. 

"When    we   consider   the    difficulties   in- 
olved    in    procuring   work    for   the   blind 
nd   the  obstacles  which  the  blind  them- 
elevs    have    to   overcome   in   any   profes- 
ion   or   occupation   they   pursue,    the   re- 
alts    of    this    recent    expansion    of    our 
ork  are  certainly  gratifying  and   stimu- 
iting.     Much  has  been  accomplished   for 
ie    blind,    but    much    more    must   be    at- 
Bmpted    and    achieved    in    order   to    ame- 
orate   their   condition   properly   and   per- 
lanently.    Vast  results  can  be  secured  by 
resentwig  our  ideas  effectively  and   tan- 
ibly    to    the    public   and    by   keeping   the 
ork  of  the  blind  constantly  before  it." 
lyir.  Delfino  has  worked  hard  to  accom- 
lish    the   things    he    mentions   in    his    re- 
tarks,  but  as  he  so  plainly  states,  he  can 
a  nothing  without  the  aid  of  the  public. 
So    at    the    present    time,    the    exchange 
is  striving  to  bring  before  the  eyes  of  th< 
people  what  a  good  work  is  going  on 
and   in    this    way   they    hope   to    incret 
their  patronage. 
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DlillLK  PUBLIC  TO 
BUY  ATTHEIR  STORE 
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Students   Ope^r  Shop  to  Display 

Their  Handicraft  in  Many 

Eorms  of  Endeavor 


ARE  OE  HIGH  EEEICIENCY 


Several  hundred  blind  persons  who  are 
i  rained  musicians  and  teachers,  who  can 
sew,  do  housework  and  many  other 
things  as  well  as  those  who  have  sight, 
have  made  their  business  headquarters 
at  a  salesroom  for  the  blind  at  204  South 
Thirteenth  street.  (Most  of  them  are  grad- 
uates from  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  Overhrook,  which  is  sending: 
out  a  special  invitation  to  every  one  who 
is  Interested  to  stop  in  the  shop  and  see 
what  the  blind  can  do. 

Almost  without  exception,  when  oppor- 
tunity has  opened  its  doors  to  students 
of  the  institute,  they  have  "made  good." 
There  are  some  wonderful  records  of 
their  success  in  the  little  shop.  After 
years  of  struggle  to  demonstrate  their 
fitness,  blind  piano  tuners  have  won  the 
contract  to  keep  all  the  public  school  in- 
struments in  order.  Several  piano  tuners 
also  are  employed  by  the  leading  piano 
firms  in  the  city. 

Blind  girls  have  obtained  work  in  paper 
box  factories  and  are  giving  satisfaction. 
One  man  has  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
organist  at  various  churches,  and  there 
are  several  girls  who  are  able  to  obtain 
concert  engagements  as  soloists.  Weavers 
of  rugs  and  basket  makers  are  doing 
good  work,  and  several  have  been  suc- 
cessful as  teachers  in  schools  for  the 
blind. 


That  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture; 
the  happy  story  of  those  who  have  earned 
a  place  for  themselves  in  the  world.  There 
are  a  majority,  however,  who  are  wait- 
ing, some  patiently,  others  desperately, 
for  the  world  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

Handicapped  by  nature,  afflicted  from 
birth,  they  work  against  popular  preju- 
dice, distrust  and  unbelief  in  their  abil- 
ity. They  are  vouched  for  by  the  institu- 
tion as  being  as  capable,  as  conscientous 
as  their  more  fortunate  coworkers,  and 
have  not  yet  met  full  success  only  be- 
cause comparatively  few  people  know  of 
them. 

One  of  the  notable  examples  of  what 
the  institute  turns  out  is  Liborio  Delfino, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  shop.  Mr.  Delfino 
is  totally  blind  and  crippled  in  one  hand. 
With  a  dogged  perseverance  he  has  worked 
his  way  up  from  helplessness  to  financial 
independence.  There  probably  is  no  other 
man  who  so  successfully  interprets  the 
blind  »to  the  seeing  world. 

"We  blind  want,  above  all  things,  to 
earn  a  living,"  said  Mr.  Delfino.  "We  do 
not  want  charity.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  intelligent  blind  people  could 
turn  out  work  of  commercial  value  If 
they  had  the  chance.  The  pitiable  part 
of  it  is  that  so  few  people  know  it  and 
the  others  do  not  always  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate.  To  wait  and  wait  for  the 
opportunity  which  never  comes,  that  is 
what  discourages  so  many  of  the  blind. 
Yet  we  are  gradually  earning  a  recogni- 
tion which  is  worth  it  all." 

The  wares  at  the  shop  which  Mr.  Del- 
fino conducts  are  subjected  to  the  most 
rigid  censorship.  The  rugs  are  beauti- 
fully woven  and  very  durable.  There  Is 
handmade  lace  and  tatting  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  laceworker.  Sewing  is 
of  the  neatest  and  there  are  many  ar- 
ticles in  basketry  which  can  be  obtained 
nowhere  else  in  the  city.  Nothing  in  the 
shop  proclaims  that  the  workers  are 
working  under  a  handicap. 

It  is  rare  that  Mr.  Delfino  receives  an 
order  which  the  blind  workers  cannot  fill, 
for  the  vocational  training  of  the  insti- 
tute is  most  thorough.  Chair  caning  is 
one  of  the  specialties  of  the  shop.  Some 
©f  the  chair  caners  often  can  be  seen  at 
work   in   the  pleasant  back   yard  there.     | 

Then  there  are  the  partially  blind  who 
are  even  more  talented.  The  shop  is  in 
touch  with  a  number  of  these  who  can  do 
housework,  take  care  of  children  and 
similar  tasks.  Those  who  can  sing  or 
recite  are  anxious  to  obtain  engagements 
to  entertain  guests  at  house  parties  or 
churches.  In  fact,  Mr.  Delfino  wants  to 
get  in  touch  with  any  one  who  wants  help 
of  any  kind.  t 


Those  who  drop  into  the  shop  will  se 
many    things    which    will    surprise    ther 
They  will  be  sure  of  a  welcome  and  tl 
to  one  will  find  that  their   work   canJbe 
well  done  by  some  worker  enrolled  in^he 
shoo. 
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'  Tomorrow  will  be  donation  day  at  the 
Home  for  Aged  Blind,  GZia^Woodland  ave- 
nue. The  home  v71TT"'Be  open  to  the  public 
all  day,  and  booths,  where  fancy  and 
useful  articles  will  be  for  sale,  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lewis  Levick 
and  Mrs.  Swain.  Luncheon  and  supper 
will  be  served  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Auxiliary  Committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Woodward  is  chairman;  the 
members  of  the  auxiliary  will  be  the 
cooks  and  waitresses.  /There  will  also  be 
a  short  entertainmeVifr^nder  the  direction 
of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  of 
which  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Williams  is  cl 
man. 
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MOTHER  CUTS  SIX  CHILDREN 
OUT  OF  WILL;  $5  TO  EACH 

Incurables,  the^  Blind  and  an  Orphan- 
age Get  Greater  Part  of  Estate 

Four  son?  and  two  daughters  of  Martha 
A.  Coward,  late  of  1223  East  Moyamensing 
avenue,  are  cut  off  with  $5  bequests  by 
the  will  admitted  to  probate  today. 

The  major  portion  of  the  estate,  valued 
at  $6000,  goes  in  equal  shares  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Ifoua^  for  Incurables,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Wet^eat  for  Blind  Mutes  and 
Aged  andlmfirm  Blind  Persons  and  the 
Methodist  lEjiisccpal  Orphanage.  In  a 
codicil  the  Testatrix  increases  the  bequest 
to  a  daughter,  Isabelle  Muchord,  to  $400 
and  bequeaths  $200  to  Helen  Coward,  a 
daughter-in-law. 


BLIND  RELIEF  FUND 

IS  DOING  SPLENDID 
WORK  AMONG  POOR 

Hundreds  of  Deserving  Persons, 
Unable  to  Help  Themselves, 
Chewed  by  Food,  Clothing 
and  Coal  Contributions 


"THOPB    toftmpet   you   in   heaven,    and 

JL  thank  y^T  for  the  coal  you  sent 
rae,"  an  aged  blind  woman  scrawled  on  a 
scrap  of  coarse  paper  which  she  sent  to 
Mrs.  Isabel  W„  Kennedy,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Unable  to  support  herself,  be- 
cause of  her  age  and  her  affliction,  this, 
old  woman  was  too  poor  even  to  buy  her- 
self the  little  fuel  needed  to  keep  a  fire 
in  her  stove. 

And  there  are  in  the  city  several  hun- 
dred blind  people,  just  as  deserving  and 
just  as  grateful,  in  the  same  lamentable 
condition,,  said  x»xrs.  Kennedy  yesterday. 
Ever  since  the  cold  weather  began  she 
has  been  receiving  letters  expressing 
want  from  these  unfortunates,  who  can- 
not help  themselves.  The  Blind  Relief 
Fund,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  their 
asistance,  yesterday  addressed  a  large 
number  of  appeals  for  help  to  its  friends 
throughout  the  city. 

"The  thing  is  done  on  a  business  basis;" 
said   Mrs.    Kennedy. 

-  "There  are  no  overhead  charges,  and  all 
the  money  goes  directly  to  the  blind." 
She  added  that  checks  should  be  sent  to 
Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  the  treasurer,  at  17th 
and   Spruce  streets. 

Many  blind  persons  in  the  city,  she 
said,  are. earning  a  meagre  living  by  mak- 
ing brooms,  caning  chairs,  tuning  pianos, 
sewing,  knitting  and  doing  whatever  man- 
ual labor  does  not  require  the  use  of  the . 
eyes.  But  while  their  work  is  of  a  high' 
quality,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  get 
employment,  and#of  those  who  can  find 
work  only  a  few  can  earn  enough  to 
keep  themselves  alive.  As  for  the  others, 
added  Mrs.  Kennedy,  unless  they  have,  a 


family  to  keep  them,  they  must  face  desti- 
tution.   Most  of  them,  she  said,  are  old. 

Each  Christmas  the  relief  fund  sends 
provisions  and  clothing  to  these  people 
and  gives  a  small  present,  usually  a  new. 
50-cent  piece,  to  the  blind  inmates  at' 
Blockley    and    other   institutions. 

"But  the  destitution  lasts  throughout 
the  year,"  sand  Mrs.  Kennedy.  She  ex- 
plained how  these  blind  people,  even  in 
their  indigence,  try  to  help  each  other; 
how  they  bring  her  the  names  of  other 
blind   persons   in   distress. 

Coal  is  the  commodity  most  in  demand 
among  the  blind.  To  buy  it  by  the  bucket, 
the  cost  per  ton  is  just  twice  as  much  as  a 
ton  bought  outright.  Most  of  the  poor 
.blind  must  buy  it  by  the  bucket.  Accord- 
ingly, a  large  part  of  the  letters  reaching 
Mrs.  Kennedy  daily  ask  for  a  few  buckets 
or  for  half  a  ton. 

After  .begging  most  urgently  to  be  ex- 
cused "for  troubling  you,"  a  little  girl 
writes,  in  a  large,  unsteady  hand,  that 
her  grandmother  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  "hasn't  any  fire  at  all."  And  when 
the  coal  has  come  she  writes  another 
note,  "hoping  that  God  will  bless,  every 
breath  you  breathe." 

Appeals  for  clothing,  for  a  doctor's 
services,  for  a  little  money  to  pay  rent 
overdue  and  other  necessities,  expressed 
with  abject  humility,  reveal  conditions 
that  make  the  lives  of  these  blind  people 
almost  intolerable.  The  very  letters  that 
reveal  their  plight,  Mrs.  Kennedy  says, 
are  neatly  written  on  paper  borrowed 
from   their  neighbors. 

"It  has  been  explained  to  you  about 
my  last  month's  rent,"  wrote  a  blind 
woman,  after  apologizing'' prof  us#y  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Kennedy's 
attention.  "I  am  not  very  well  satisfied 
with  the  place,  for  the  sewer  rats  play 
tiger  through  the  house  and  keep  me 
in  horror,  but  I  must  try  to  put  up  with 
it  until  I  can  do  better.  God  only  knows 
when  that  will  be.  Dear  friend,  do  not 
get  out  of  patience  with  me,  for  I  feel 
as  if  you  are  my  only  friend.  I  hafce 
had  so  much  trouble  that  I  feel  some- 
times as  if  it  is  hope  against  hope,  ar^d 
as  if  I  cannot  bear  much  more,  but  [I 
trust  in  God  and  hope  that  there  soon 
will  be  a  change  for  the  better.  Pray  fpr 
me.  I  remain  very  humbly  yours.,  ♦  • 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  turning  from  her  des 
glanced  at  the  pigeons  pecking  content* 
ly  at  seeds  which  she  had  -placed  on  tl 
window  ledge  outside  her  office  in  tl 
Withers'poon  Building,  and  then  openec 
letter  file  containing  nearly  a  thouss 
letters  from  blind  persons  Whose  mis< 
or  distress  the  fund  had  relieved.. 


In  some  of  them  the  affliction  seeifced 
to  lose  its  seriousness,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing: | 

"Deaf  Friend  Mrs.  Kennedy:  Writing 
you  these  few  lines  to  let  you  kpow 
that  I  am  up  in  the  wheeling  chaii 
going-  out  in  the  yard.  Please  send  me 
jome  smok'ng  and  also  something  to 
chew.  Yours  respt.  *  *  *"  And  >Mrs. 
Kennedy  admitted  that  she  had  senf  him 
a   pound    of   tobacco. 
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APPEAL  FOR  BLltMM*QOfl 

Donations  Asked  to  Make  Christmas 
Happy  for  Them 

Urgent  appeals/fre  made  by  l>r.  L. 
Webster  Fox,  th<¥  treasurer  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Fund,  of  Sniladeiphia,  for  money 
with  which  to  provide  coal,  groceries, 
warm  clothing  and  coal  for  the  needy, 
worthy  blind  of  tftiis  city  at  Christmas 
time. 

The  fund  is  distributed  by  the  executive 
secretary,  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  who 
is  personally  acquainted  with  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  nearly  300  beneficiaries.  The 
majority  of  them  are  self-respecting  men 
and  women,  eager  to  work,  but  who, 
owing  to  their  blindness,  cannot  earn 
enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door; 
others  are  incapacitated,  bed-ridden,  or 
too  old  to  help  themselves.  Contributions 
should  be  made  payable  to  L.  Webster 
Fox,  M.  D.  treasurer,  and  sent  to  the 
Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  617 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 

\TOW   that  the   carnival   of   Christ- 
ie   tttas  shopping  is  at  its  height,  a 
word  to  the  wise  shopper  is  un- 
doubtedly in  season. 

You  like  to  buy  pretty  and  useful 
things  at  moderate  prices,  do  you  not? 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  fee]  at  the  same 
time  that  you  had  employed  your  pur- 
chaamg  power  where  it  will  directly 
benefit  people  who  deserve  the  utmost 
consideration?      Then    visit    the    Sales- 


room  and  Exchange  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind. 

A  glance  at  the  window  will  convince 
you  that  there  is  ample  choice  offered. 
The  selection  of  a  gift,  or  gifts,  will 
become  immediately  simplified.  A  thing 
that  would  be  25  cents  anywhere  else 
is  25  cents  here.  You  need  not  feel 
committed  to  a  purchase  if  you  go  in. 

All  Made  by  Blind 

You  see  things  knitted,  crocheted  and 
sewn,  beautiful  examples  of  raffia  and 
reed  work,  tatting  and  rug-weaving.  All 
are  made  either  by  those  totally  blind 
or  those  having  but  a  glimmer  of  sight. 
This  salesroom  was  provided  expressly 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at 
Overbrook,  to  display  and  dispose  of 
the  handiwork  produced  by  these  peo- 
ple in  their  own  homes.  Its  expenses 
are  met  by  the  institution:  therefore, 
every  cent  you  expend  goes  directly  into 
the  pocket  of  the  blind,  who  thus  mar- 
ket their  wares.  No  commission  is  de- 
ducted as  in  the  case  of  the  average 
exchange.  More  than  that,  the  man- 
agement secures  the  materials  needed 
at  cost  price,  thus  insuring  the  largest 
possible  profit  to  the  workers.  Its  slo- 
gan is,  "To  help  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves by  giving  them  work,"  and  to 
this  end  it  seeks  the  co-operation  of  the 
public. 

Among  the  most  attractive  pieces 
noted  by  the  reporter  on  a  recent  visit 
may  be  mentioned  footstools  having 
mission  frames,  the*top  woven  of  pith, 
in  the  herringbone  or  log  cabin  pattern. 
These  stools  are  very  Strong,  very  artis- 
tic in  effect  and  cost  SI. 25  or  $1.75,  ac- 
cording to  size.  The  more  expensive 
ones  of  smaller  size  have  a  binding  of 
cane  around  the  top. 

Anybody  who  likes  babies  would  go 
into  raptures  over  the  hand-knitted  baby 
caps  in  the  daintiest  pinks  and  blues. 
and  into  raptures  more  excessive  over 
the  Angora  caps  and  mittens  for  very 
tiny  youngsters.  There  are  the  most 
beautiful  crocheted  sacqoea  for  grown- 
ups; one  of  the  prettiest  seen  was  pale 
gray  with  a  wide  white  border  around 
the  sleeves  and  bottom  of  the  sacque: 
another  was  of  delicate  pink  wool  with 
a  silk  facing  in  the  fronts. 


fractical   Things 

A  purse  of  iridescent  beads  would 
make  a  charming  gift  for  milady  sure- 
ly, or  a  bag  to  hold  her  ball  of  crochet- 
ing cotton,  a  bag  made  of  flowered  silk, 
lace-trimmed,  with  a  convenient  loop 
in  the  top  which  she  slips  over  her  arm. 
If  she  is  practical  in  her  tastes,  how 
about  this  pillow  cover  for  90  cents? 
It  is  woven  of  "roving. *'  the  sort  of 
round  yarn  they  use  in  making  mops, 
is  slightly  oblong  in  shape  and  fringed 
at  each  end;  in  color  a  soft,  old  yink. 
This  color  is  supposed  to  be  washable, 
but  at  any  rate  these  pillow  tops  come 
in  blue,  which  is  known  to  wash  beauti- 
fully; they  will  scarcely  wear  out  in  a 
generation,  and  they  are  good  style. 

Practical  things  suitable  for  small 
gifts  abound.  Remnants  of  ticking  have 
been  made  into  bucket  pads,  for  the 
maid  to  carry  with  her  in  the  course  of 
lier  cleaning  operations.  These  serve 
to  protect  hardwood  floors.  Darning 
cotton  comes  in  a  convenient  holder, 
fashioned  of  cardboard  covered  with 
gay  bits  of  silk.  For  only  15  cents  one 
may  buy  a  crocheted  bag,  into  which 
the  housewife  places  eggs  before  boil- 
ing, the  idea  being  that  they  can  all  br 
tiusen  #ut  a^he  same  moment,  cooked 
just  tc^ajrtfrn.  Danger  of  breakage  in 
handling  is  also   eliminated. 

fitour.  serviceable  laundry  bags,  made 
of  fancy  tickings,  can  be  had  for  50 
cents.  Wash  rags  and  towels  with  cro- 
cheted borders,  are  shown  at  moderate 
prices,  trolls'  underwear  is  here,  made 
of  mill  ends  of  knitted  material  and  fin- 
ished in  the  most  approved  style. 

One's  fancy  is  most  taken,  perhaps, 
by  the  examples  of  basket  weaving. 
What  cftuld  make  a  more  acceptable 
gift  to  the  average  woman  than  one  of 
these  ralia  bags,  very  openly  designed, 
and  enclosing  a  satin  receptacle?  There 
is  one  shown  in  a  very  soft  rich  shade 
of  brown,  the  raft) a  dyed  to  match.  Uu- 
lined,  the  raffia  bag  costs  $1.40;  com 
plcte.  the  price  is  $2.50.  Anyone  hav 
ing  the  slightest  skill  with  a,  needl- 
could  fashion  the  satin  linilfg  in  any 
preferred  shade  and  possess  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  expensive-looking  bag 
for  a  little  over  a  dollar. 


JApxA       to,    \t\\lt>. 

-itLLS  OF  WORK  KORJByUND 

Laborio       Defino      Addresses       Beth 

Israel  Sisterhood 

In  an  address  deliveredrto  rche  members 
of  the  Beth  Israel  Big  [Sis&er  organiza- 
tion, at  their  monthly  jjjj^eting  held  in 
the  Beth  Israel  Synasogue,  at  Thirty-sec- 
ond street  and  Montgomery  avenue,  La- 
borio Defino,  field  officer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  described  how  sightless  persons 
are  taught  trades. 

"The  school  at  Overbrook  aims  to  give 
all  the  blind  men  and  women  a  good  in- 
dustrial education,  so  that  they  do  not 
have  to  be  dependent  on  anybody,''  he 
said.  "We  have  turned  out  men  and 
women  who  can  do  better  work  than 
some  persons  who  have  both  of  their 
eyes.  Some  of  our  men  are  instructors 
in  piano  tuning,  holding  good  positions 
with  large  concerns.  At  the  institution 
we  teach  them  how  to  make  aprons,  bas^ 
kets,  brooms  and  candle  shades,  caxmjjf 
and  many  other  things." 

HLLS  BIG  SISTERS 
HOW  TOJID  GIRLS 

Rabbi  Nathan  Sa^^pung  Folk 

Must  Be  PrevJntdfl  from 

Starting  Wrong. 


The  Big  Sisters  held  their  monthly 
meeting  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
synagogue  of  the  Congregation  Beth 
Israel,  at  Thirty-second  Street  and 
Montgomery  Avenue.  Miss  Marion  C. 
Polak  presided.  Rabbi  Marvin  Nathan 
spoke  on  the  prevention  of  immorality 
among  girls. 


"It  is  absolutely  more  essential  to  the 
community  that  prevention  work  be 
pushed  rather  than  curative  work,"  said 
the  rabbi,  "for  in  that  way  the  root  or 
the  evil  is  struck  and  the  cause  re- 
moved. Both,  however,  are  necessary  it 
we  are  to  make  any  radical  reduction  In 
immorality.' 

Liberio  Delfino,  field  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind^jp^  a  short 
speech,  outlining  fl!£^^orKcarried  on 
by  the  Overbrook  School,  supported  by 
that  institution. 

The  school  beside  giving  an  education 
to  the  pupils  teacb.es  them  along  lines 
that  enable  them  to  make  a  living  and 
places  on  sale  at  their  exchange,  at  204 
South  Thirteenth  Street,  their  products, 
the  entire  proceeds  of  these  sales  going 
to  the  workers,  and  no  charge  being 
made  for  the  marketing. 

"The  salesroom  and  exchange,"  said 
Mr.  Delfino,  "need  the  co-operation  of 
the  public,  in  order  to  make  them' more 
helpful  to  the  blind  workers. 

"Many  useful  household  articles  are 
sold  there,  including  brooms,  rugs,  rag 
carpets  and  baskets.  The  blind  show  a 
great  aptitude  for  piano  tuning.  There 
are  at  (present  about  twenty  blind  piano 
tuners  in  this  city  who  are  experts  in 
their  trade,  and  five  more  are  at  the 
school,  waiting  for  positions." 

Mr.  Delfino  closed  with  an  appeal  for 
the  patronage  of  the  people  so  that 
the  work  might  progress. 
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/^LAN  OUTING   FOR   THt   BLIjSJp 

Efforts   Being   Made  to   Raise   Money 
for  the  Annual  Treat. 

The  Blind  KflieJ  Fund  of  Philadel-  ' 
phia,  which  does  much  good  work 
among  the  noedyjjllnd  of  the  city  dur- 
ing the  winter,  ts  making  plans  for  a 
big  outing  to  be  held  some  time  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer.  Usually 
the  outing  for  the  blind  has  been  at 
Willow  Grove,  but  la.st  year  1400  street 
ear  tickets  and  a  large  number  of  bas- 
kets of  groceries  were  distributed  in 
place  of   having  this   festival. 

So  many  of  the  blind  recipients  of 
the  society's  bounty  were  disappointed 
at   this   change   of  program   that  it   has 


been  decided  to  hold  the  outdoor  cele- 
bration again  tins  year.  Funds  are 
being  solicited  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  society  and  checks  mav  be  sent  to 
the  headquarters,  at  017  Witherspoon 
Building,  care  of  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox 
treasurer.  The  society  was  founded  in 
10U9  by  the  late  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon. 

V  ni  laaeVyVnai  ,  'Va.,  ^In^uvx  ex 


BJJNB-  T8- HAVE  GUTiNG 

City's  Sightless  V&HII   Spend   Summer 
Day  Panicking 

In  accordance  wth"'  its  annual  custom, 
the  Blind  Relie£%\md  of  Phitatielphia 
is  to  give  the  needy  blind  of  the  city 
a  day's  outing  during  the  hot  season. 
The  fund,  which  was  instituted  by  the 
late  Robert  C.  Moon,  M.  D.,  has  for 
its  purpose  the  general  aid  of  those 
who,  through  lack  of  vision,  are  unable 
to   be  self-supporting. 

Last  year  1400  street  car  tickets  and 
groceries,  suitable  for  picnics,  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  fund.  The  year  before, 
an  outing  to  Willow  Grove  was  given. 
Contributions  to  the  fund  are  needed 
this  year,  the  war  in  Europe  having 
cut  down  the  gifts  of  many  former  con- 
tributors. They  might  be  made  payable 
to  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  treasurer,  and 
sent  to  the  Blind  Belief  Fund  of  Phil- 
adelphia, 017  Witherspoon  Building.  .  ■"■' 
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>sffa    Has    One    of 


PLAYS  TO  200  BLI 

Herbert    OrchesTra    Has    One    of    Its 

Most   Interested   Groups. 
Special  to  "The  Record."    ^-n 

Willow  drove.  July  1— More  than 
200  blind  men  and  woirfen  fcpent  all  dav 
at  Willow  Grove  PaHA^flTests  of  the 
Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  on 
an  outing  which  has  been  a  feature  each 
successive  season.  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Ken- 
11e(b-  ■  <ii\   and    play- 

ing "hostess  to  the  good  people  of  Phila- 
delphia," as-  she  herself  designated  it 
described  the  affair  as  the  most  suc- 
cessful  of  any  yet. 

The  blind  people,  each  under  the  care 
of    a   personal   attendant,   arrived   at  the 


park  early.  Dinner  was  served  by  th<*. 
lakeside,  and  during  the  afternoon  ont1 
section  of  the  reserved  portion  of  the 
music  stadium  was  given  over  entirely 
to  the  blind  visitors— and  in  an  audi- 
ence of  thousands  it  is  certain  that' 
A  ictor  Herbert  had  no  listeners  more/ 
thoroughly  interested  or  appreciative. 
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10  BL1HD  PERSONS  ARE 

WILLOW  GROVE  GUESTS 

-    3  — 

Visit    Park    With    Secretary   of 

Philadelphia  Relief 

Fund 


CHEER    VICTOR  HERBERT 


Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  blind  relief  fund  of  Phila- 
delphia, acted  as  hostess,  guide,  friend 
and  guardian  to  300  blind  men  and  women 
who  were  guests  yesterday  at  Willow 
Grove. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sight- 
less men  and  women,  white  and  black, 
old  and  young,  gathered  at  the  Wither- 
spoon  Building  for  the  most  anticipated 
outing  of  the  whole  year.  They  were 
marshaled  on  to  special  cars,  and  at  Ger- 
mantown  and  other  points  along  the  route 
were  joined  by  little  groups  with  smiling, 
sightless  faces. 

A  dinner  of  roast  beef,  vegetables  and 
ice  cream  was  served  to  them  at  12.30 
by  the  management  of  the  park  at  the 
Lakeside  cafe,  where  decorations  of  ferns, 
flowers  and  bunting  gave  the  olace  a 
holiday    aspect. 

After  the  noonday  meal  each  blind  per- 
son was  provided  with  a  guide,  who  took 
him  on  a  tour  of  the  park,  explaining 
all  the  amusements  as  they  passed  by. 
Special  seats  had  been  reserved  for '  the 
entire  300   in   the  music  pavilion.     At  the 


close  of  the  first  half  of  the  program 
they  rose  and  gave  three  cheers  for  Vic- 
tor Herbert,  the  conductor,  ending-  with 
"Herbert,  Herbert,  Herbert,"  with  a  vim 
that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those 
looking  on.  At  5  o'clock  they  returned 
to   their   homes  on   the   special   cars. 

The  Willow  Grove  outing  for  the  blind 
was  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon 
four  years  ago  and  is  carried  on  as  a 
memorial  to  him. 

William  H.  Woodward,  secretary  of  the 
Chapin  Memorial  Home;  Fred  H.  Mills, 
superintendent  of  the  work  shop  for  the 
blind,  and  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy  each 
made  a  short  address  following  the  lunohy. 
eon.  ^^^ 
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IS  NEEDED 
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Fund  OfficialWApWjr^frtrTwettsed 
Contribution^  uwing'to  Cost  of 
Living 


Because  of  the  recent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  6fficials  of  the  Blind  Re- 
lict Fund  of  Philadelphia  are  appealing 
to  their  subscribers  to  kindly  increase 
their  donations  to  the  cause  this  year. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  winter  the 
needy  blind  of  the  city  are  hoping  for 
the  usual  distribution  of  coal,  groceries 
and  clothing.  .  The  applications  for  relief 
to  date  are.  more  than  ever  before  since 
the  establishment  of  the  fund  by  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Moon,  in  1909. 

Special  preparations  are  being  made 
to  take  care  of  the  worthy  blind  this 
Christmas  season.  Coal,  food,  clothing 
and  other  staple  necessities  of  life  wilt 
be  supplied  as  far  as  the  collections  of 
the  organization  will  warrant.  Contri- 
butions should  be  sent  to  the  Blind  Re- 
lief Fund  of  Philadelphia,  617  Wither- 
spoon  Building. 
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Till  6000 


Report  of  Secretary  Shows  Read- 
ing Lessons  Were  Given  1500 
Students  in  Philadelphia  Alone 


More  than  six  thousand  blind  persons, 
of  whom  80  per  cent,  are  adults,  and 
sixty  per  cent,  unable  to  earn  a  living, 
were  taught  by  ten  teachers  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  fot  the  Blind 
last  year,  according;  to  the  annual  report 
by  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  secretary. 
The  report  was  made  last  night  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  organization  in 
the  New  Century  Club,  at  125  South 
Twelfth  street.  While  the  teachers  gave 
2523  lessons  during  the  year,  22,914 
embossed   book's  were  distributed. 

The  report  also  showed  that  the  so- 
ciety had  under  its  care  in  Philadelphia 
alone  1500  pupils  who  were  given  lessons 
in  reading  with  the  use-  of  raised  letters. 
The  teachers  made  7390  visits  through- 
out   the  State  to  the  pupjjs. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  also  were 
elected  last  night.  They  are:  President, 
L.  Webster  Fox,  M.  D.,  LL.  1).;  first 
vice  president,  .John  E.  Baird;  second 
vice  president,  Ellis  Grimbel;  treasurer, 
John  J.  Wilkinson,  and  secretary,  Mrs. 
Isabel    W.    Kennedy.  » 

The  entertainment  for  the  evening 
comprised  two  acls  from  '"The  Rivals," 
presented  by  the  Overbrook  Athletic  As- 
sociation of  ihe  Pennsylvania  Instituti 
for  'tie  Instruction  of  the  Blind^fed 
stereopticon  slides  illustrating  tp^uorl 
of  the  society. 
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City  Council  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  charges  preferred 
against  Frederick  H.  Mills,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men 
at  Thirty-ninth  street  and  Lancaster 
avenue,  yesterday  following  statements 
that  Mills  is  "robbing"  the  institution. 

Mills  denies  the  charges  and  was  de- 
fended by  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  home,  who 
declared  the  accusations  are  made  by 
malcontents,  who  were  dismissed  from 
the  institution  following  an  upheaval 
two  years  ago.  Mr.  Scattergood  said 
charges  had  been  investigated  and  found 
to  be  baseless. 

After  a  bitter  arraignment  of  the  su- 
perintendent by  Charles  F.  Makelston,. 
a  leader  of  the  expelled  inmates,  the 
four  West  Philadelphia  Councilmen  were 
named  to  act  as  a  special  investigating 
committee.  They  are:  Francis  F. 
Burch,  James  A.  Develin,  George  Con- 
nell  and  David  G.  Frankenfield. 

Mills  is  charged  with  operating  a 
"dummy"  company  under  the  name  of 
Franklin  or  Hamlin  Supply  Company, 
which,  according  to  Makelston,  bought 
brooms  from  the  working  home  and 
then  sold  them  at  a  profit  of  $1.25  a 
dozen.  William  A.  Blue,  a  former 
salesman  of  brooms  for  the  home,  was 
named  as  co-conspirator  with  Mills  and 
as  the  source  of  information  for  his  ac- 
cusers. 

A  written  statement  in  which  it  was 
alleged  that  Mills  grafted  while  doing 
similar  work  at  the  New  York  State 
prison  was  read  to  the  committee,  but 
Mills  said  he  had  been  dismissed  from 
his  New  York  post  T>y  Governor  Sulzer, 
and  was  not  under  such  charges. 

Several  of  the  blind  men  testified 
that  inmates  of  the  home  are  made 
miserable,  that  the  food  is  not  satis- 
factory, and  that  since  they  left  the 
homo  they  are  getting  a  much  higher 
wage  for  manufacturing  brooms. 

The  home  is  supported  by  State  and 
city  appropriations  and  private  con- 
tributions. In  answer  to  questions,  Mr. 
Scattergood  said  the  contributions  take 
care  of  overhead  expenses.  He  said 
the  institution  is  operated  at  a  loss, 
which  has  amounted  to  $33,000  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year.  An 
appropriation  of  $20,000  is  asked  from 
City  Council  for  next  year,  and  the 
amount  was  tentatively  fixed  at  $10,- 
000,  pending  the  investigation  of 
charges. 

Part  of  the   accusation  against  Mills 


is  that  he  made  a  personal  profit  out 
of  several  tons  of  broom  twine,  pur- 
chased at  50  cents  a  pound  by  the 
home  just  before  the  price  jumped  to 
80  cents. 

It  is  alleged  Mills  then  had  the 
twine  billed  to  himself  and  disposed 
of  it  at  a  profit  of  approximately  $1200. 
The  complaining  blind  men  declared 
Mills  operates  a  broom  factory  on 
North  Front  street  in  addition  to  his 
superintendence  of  the  home  and  its 
fact  >ry. 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  rrT"7  BUTVT 

Often  Driven  to  Mendicancy  When  Pre- 
ventej^rom  Making  a  Living 

</te  Editor  oj  the  Public  Ledger: 

lere  is  often  a  complaint  made 
)lind  mendicants  on  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia,  but  little  is  said  of  the  diffi- 
culty a  blind  man  has  to  encounter  in  mak- 
ing a  living. 

A  corner  near  my  office  was  vacant  for  a 
time  during  alterations  for  a  new  pur- 
chaser. 

The  manager  of  a  very  important  cor- 
poration formerly  owning  the  building  had 
been  most  kind  to  a  blind  newsdealer  who 
had  stood  inconspicuously  at  the  corner  of 
the  building. 

A  new  man  took  up  the  corner  during 
the  vacancy  and  was  getting  along  fairly 
well  when  the  new  corporation  opened  its 
doors*. 

The  manager  of  the  new  corporation  or- 
dered the  blind  newsdealer  away. 

I  called  on  thc_  manager  and  was  told  the 
;nan  must  go.  Others  advised  him  to  stay, 
as  he  has  a  number  of  regular  customers. 

During  the  recent  torrid  weather  I  saw 
that  man  drooping  day  by  day  und^r  the 
heavy  load  of  newspapers  he  neld  in  a  can- 
vas bag  slung  around  his  neck. 

One  morning  I  left  a  small  camp  stool 
for  his  magazines  and  extra  papers  to  keep 
them  from  the  dust  of  the  sidewalk  and  to 
lighten  his  load. 

Out  came  the  manager  the  next  morning 
and   told   the  newsdealer  the   stool   must  go. 

This  is  the  sort  of  treatment  that  drives 
the  blind  to  mendicancy. 

MRS.   ROBERT  KERR  KENNEDY. 
Founder  and  Secretary  Blind  Relief  Fund. 

Philadelphia.  June  23,  192o. 
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TAKE  It  001 


Guides,    Under   Auspices 
Relief  Fund,  Take  Them 
Willow  Grove 
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Dr.vToml<ins,  Benedict  Gin 
bel,  Jr.,  and  Uncle  VV 
Speak  at  Picnic 


Thirteen     years     ago.       Mrs.       Isal 
Kennedy  Founded  the  Blind  Relief  Fu 
of   Philadelphia,   the  purpose   o\'  Whi 
was   the  aiding   of  Mind  folks  living 
iho  city. 

The  fund  grew,  and  the  scope  of  t 
work  developed.  As  a  diversion,  pa 
year,  an  outing  and  reunion  has  be 
held  in  Willow  Grove;  and  for  an  e 
tire  day,  tho  Mind  folk— young  a 
old — have  an  opportunity  for  a  d 
''-1  the  open,  wit-h  pleasant  surroun 
ings    and    plenty    of    entertainment. 

ill'-  thirteenth  annual  event  of  th 
character,  ar  Willow  Grove  yesterda 
was  attended  by  800  blind  pernor 
Early  in  the  day,  guides  were  assign^ 
from  tho  headquarters  of  the  Fun 
and  the  blind  guests  were  met  at  the 
own  homes  and  taken  direct  to  t 
park,   either,  by   motor  or   trolley. 

Before  the  noon  hour,  the  visito 
were  taken  about  the  park  and  H 
groves,  and  the  features  of  the  pal 
in  entertainment  center  were  e 
plained  to  them  by  the  guides.  Tin 
followed  the  dinner  at.  the   Lakeside. 

After  the  dinner,  short  address 
were  made  by  Rev.  Dr,  Floyd  W.  Tor 
kins;  by  Benedict  Gimbel.  Jr..  as  chat 
man  of  the  outing  committee:  and  1 
Chris    W.   Graham.  Uncle   Wi)\ 

Giuseppe  Creatore.  bandmaster,  c 
tertained    the    visitors    with    a    snec: 


programme  during  the  afternoon  ai 
late  in  the  afternoon  tbe  300  gues 
and  as  many  guides  were  again  treat- 
to  "rats"* — this  time  in  one,  of  t 
groves. 

"It  was  the  most 'interesting  a 
uiofll  fc  successful  of  any  reunion  y 
lipid,  and  the  open  appreciation  of  ; 
our  blind  guests  make  the  affair  ? 
the  more  worth-while,"  said  Mrs.  Ke 
ncdy.  as  the  last  of. the  picnickers  wi 
started  on  the  return  trip  to  Philade 
jihia.  U 
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BABE  IS  A  HOST 


j 


TO  BLIND  FOLKS 


Benedict  Gimbel,  3d,  Represent- 
ed by  His  Dad,  Helps  to 
Entertain  Them. 


MRS.  KENNEDY  IS  PROMOTER 


Day  Is   Spent  at  Willow  Grove 

Where   the     Guests     Enjoy 

Themselves  Immensely. 


Nearly  400  blind  folks  of  this  city  and 
their  families  and  friends  were  present 
yesterday  in  Willow  Grove  at  the  annual 
outing  given  by  the  Blind  Relief  Fund, 
of  which  Mrs.  Isabel  W.  Kennedy  is 
tbe  founder.  There  were  400  blind  men 
and  women  who  were  guided  through  the 
park  to  the  various  amusements  by 
friends  or  by  their  own  children.  There, 
were  80  children  of  these  blind  people 
present. 

Those  blind  folks  were  of  the  most 
cheery  and  enthusiastic  sort.  They 
seemed  so  happy  that  they  made  others 


who  were  not  blind  feel  ashamed  of 
themselves.  They  laughed  and  joked, 
told  stories,  sang  and  dined  with  en- 
thusiasm. There  were  even  several  who 
were  not  only  blind,  but  deaf  and  they 
seemed  to  be  happy  also. 

The  gueets  of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund, 
who  were  also  the  guests  of  Benedict 
Gimbel,  3d.  2-month-old  baby,  were  al- 
lowed to  roam  freely  through  the  park 
and  were  treated  to  lemonade  before 
dinner.  Then  the  doxology  was  sung, 
led  by  Dr.  Adam  Geibel.  blind  compovr 
and  publisher  of  music,  of  this  city.  Tlie 
guests  then  proceeded  to  the  music  pa- 
vilion, where  several  national  airs  were 
sung,  after  which  the  crowd  was  treated 
to  music  played  by  Guiseppe  Creator* 
and  his  band. 

Actor  Brian  Sings. 

During  the  playing  of  the  band  candy 
and  cigars  were  supplied  to  the  gueets. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Floyd  W. 
Tomkins.  Benedict  Gimbel,  Jr.,  father 
of  Benedict,  3d,  and  Uncle  Wip.  Sev- 
eral songs  were  then  rendered  by  Cecil 
Lean,  who  celebrated  his  bjrthday  yes- 
terday, and  Donald  Brian.  <•:'  tV  "No, 
No,  Nanette  Company."  The  blind  har- 
monica champion  played  several  popular 
numbers  with  more  than  20  other  mem- 
bers of  Uncle  Wip's  Harmonica  Band. 

In  his  address  to  the  gathering  Bene- 
dict Gimbel,  Jr.,  said :  "I  take  keener 
pleasure  in  turning  over  the  chairman- 
ship of  this  outing  to  my  son,  because 
my  own  father  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
tributors to  relief  work  for  the  blind, 
and  I  am  very  proud  that  his  grandson 
will  follow  in  that  way.  Benedict  Gim- 
bel, 3d,  is  only  2  months  old,  but  he 
sends  you  his  greetings  and  his  promise 
to  attend  your  picnic  meetings. 

Tells  of  His  Uncle's  Charity. 

Mr.  Gimbel  told  of  the  work  of  his 
uncle,  Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  in  bringing  each 
year  to  the  circus  more  than  9000  chil- 
dren. "Many  friends  of  my  uncle  ob- 
jected when  he  included  blind  children 
in  the  circus  outing,  but  he  paid  no  heed 
to  their  objections,  and  they  enjoyed 
themselves.  They  told  him  so  in  thou- 
sands of  letters  that  show  keener  men- 
tal vision  and  better  qualities  of  atten- 
tion and  appreciation  than  normal 
children."' 

He  told  the  folks  that  in  spite  of 
their  handicap  many  of  them  are  making 
their  own  way  in  life. 

"The  father  of  success  is  work,"  he 
concluded.  "The  mother  of  success  is  am- 
bition. The  oldest  son  is  common-sense. 
Some  of  the  boys  are  perseverance,  en- 
thusiasm  and   co-operation.     The  oldest 


daughter  is  character.  Some  of  the  sis- 
ters are  cheerfulness,  loyalty,  courtesy, 
care,  economy,  sincerity  and  harmony. 
The  baby  is  opportunity.  Get  acquainted 
with  the  'eld  man"  and  you  will  be  able 
to  get  along  pretty  well  with  the  rest 
of  the  family." 

The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadel- 
phia was  founded  in  1909  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  Dr.  Robert  Moon.  Dr.  Moon 
died  in  1914,  and  since  that  time  Mrs. 
Kennedy  has  taken  personal  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  the  blind.  The 
younger  children,  sons  and  daughters  of 
blind  parents,  are  grouped  into  an  or- 
ganization called  the  Junior  Committee, 
of  which  Miss  Agnes  Nisbet  is  chairman.^ 


__o  vAu     g  ,  \c\a.S, 


300  BLIND  FORGET  CARES 
AT  WILLOW  GROVE  OUTING 

Relief  Fund  Brings  Sunshine  Into  Lives 
of  Those  Whose  Days  Are  Always  Nights 
and  Nights  Just  Darker  Shadows 

To  Joseph  Callahan  and  his  little 
family  there  comes  once  each  year  a 
day  that  is  set  aside,  a  day  for  putting 
off  old  cares  and  putting  on  the  garment 
of  forgetfulness  and  joy. 

It  is  a  day  of  forgetfulness,  because 
it  brings  to  mind  sounds  and  images  of 
a  different  world  from  the  everyday 
humdrum  of  a  life  of  shadow.  A  day  of 
joy,  because  of  association  with  old 
friends,  whose  society  is  denied  on  most 
of  the  other  Gays  of  the  year. 

That  day  is  the  annual  picnic  at 
Willow  Grove  given  by  the  Blind  Relief 
Fund,  of  this  city. 

JTesterday  tjiey  were  only  two  of  the 
300  blind  persons  who  attended  the  out- 
ing, but  tficy  were  two  of  the  happiest. 
There,  surrounded  by  their  friends — 
persons  like  themselves  whose  lives  are 
shadowed  by  the  tragedy  of  darkness— 
they  enjoyed  the  day  in  a  manner  un- 
known   to    thp    more    fortunate. 


For  Callahan  the  day  meant  a  real 
vacation.  When  it  came  time  to  leave 
his  home  at  14  North  Paxon  street 
his  box  of  soap  and  candies  was  left 
behind,  and  instead  of  trudging  along 
on  the  arm  of  his  little  boy  to  his  stand 
at  9th  and  Market  streets.  Callahan  and 
his  whole  family  departed  at  once  in  a 
gala  mood. 

"It's  only  a  holiday,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing, "when  you  earn  it.  Peddling  is 
my  vocation,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
admit  it.  It  is  work,  no  matter  what 
else  you  call  it." 

Mrs.  Callahan  was  proud  of  this  fact. 
She    explained    that    when    they    were 
married,    thirteen    years   ago,    Callahan 
was     employed     in      the     Pennsylvania  , 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  but  that  I 
the  doctors  had  advised  him  to  get  out] 
in  the  open.     They  wanted  to  get  mar- ' 
ried,    and   they   did;   eo.    whit*   n'e   sens ' 
Jus  wares  day  in  and  day  out  to  Mar- 
ket   street    pedestrians,    she    takes   care 
of  the  home. 

Much  of  her  happiness,  she  says,  has 
4© me  about  through  the  thought  and 
Kindness  of  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Kennedy, 
who  founded  the  Blind  Relief  Fund. 
fcnd  that  is  why  picnic  day  means  more 
perhaps  to  the  Callahans  than  any  other 
In  the  year. 

This  year  Mrs.  Jennie  Lenoir,  of  3d 
and  Brown  streets  went  to  the  picnic 
>nly  with  her  guide.  Her  husband,  who 
has  accompanied  her  for  the  last  twelve 
summers,  died  last  April  and  the  little 
old  blind  woman,  who  makes  her  living 
selling  papers,  donned  her  Sunday 
clothes  and  made  the  trip  "jest  to  talk 
to  Mis'  Kennedy." 

The  children  of  blind  parents  com- 
bined pleasure  with  service.  After  help- 
ing their  mothers  and  fathers  to  seats 
by  the  shore  of  the  cool-sounding  lake, 
they  gathered  together  in  groups. 
romped  all  over  the  place,  climbed  trees 
:.nd  played  games  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Agnes  Xisbet,  chairman  of  the 
Junior  Committee. 

Most  of  ihe  day  was  spent  in  quiet 
pleasure'.  Under  the  trees  in  the  grove 
long  rows  of  tables  were  set  up  for  the 
picnickers.  Here  Adam  Geibel,  the  be- 
loved blind  musical  director,  led  the 
singing  and  "Uncle  Wip"  told  stories 
that  brought  smiles  from  the  elderly 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  the  young- 
sters. 

From  there  a  slow  procession  wound 
around  the  lake  to  the  music  pavilion, 
where    the    Rev.    Dr.    Floyd    W.    Tom- 


tins  and  Benedict  Gimbel,  Jr.,  chair- 
mt  ofT,the  Outing  Committee,  talked, 
ine  Boys'  Harmonica  Band  filled  in 
me  empty  spaces  on  the  program  and 
crowded  the  air  with  bright  images  that 
will  last  in  the  memory  of  the  sightless 
iisteners  long  after  the  picnic  is  over. 


GUESTS  AT  JOUTING  FOR  BLIND  FOLKS 


Reading  from  left  to  right  are  George  W.  Donald  son  ,  Rev.    Thomas    Houston,   Mrs.    Isabel   W.    Kennedy,; 
founder  of  the  Blind  Relief  Association;  Charles  Craig  and  Dr.  Adam  Geibel,  composer  and  publisher  of  music. 


400  Blind  Men  Guests  At 
Outing  At  Willow  Grove 


Benedict  Qirnl 
iiis  Daddy, 


ibel,  3d,  Represented  by 
Daddy,  Helps  to  Entertain 
Sightless  Workers  at  Park 


MANY     AMUSEMENTS.    PROVIDED 


Nearly  400  blind  folk  of  this  city 
and  their  families  and  friends  were 
present  in  Willow  Grove  at.  the  an- 
nual outing  given  by  the  Blind  Re- 
lief Fund,  of  which  Mrs.  Isabel1  "ISvV 
KeriiieTry  is  the  founder.  There  were 
400  blind  men  and  women,  who  were 
guided  through  the  park  to  the  vari- 
ous amusements  by  friends  or  by 
their  own  children.  There  were  80 
children  of  these  blind  people  pres- 
ent. 

Those  blind  folks  were  of  the  most 
cheery  and  enthusiastic  sort.  They 
seemed  so  happy  that  they  made 
others  who  were  not  blind  feel 
ashamed  of  themselves.  They  laugh- 
ed and  joked,  told  stories,  ?ang  and 
dined  with  enthusiasm.  There  were 
even  several  who  were  not  only  blind, 
but  deaf,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
happy  also. 

The  guests  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Fund,  who  were  also  the  guests  of 
Benedict  Gimbel,  3d,  two-months'-old 
baby,  were  allowed  to  roam  freely 
through  the  park  and  were  treated  to 


lemonade  before  dinner.  Then  the 
uoology  was  sung,  led  by  Dr.  Adam 
Geibel,  blind  composer  and  rjublisner 
ot  music,  of  this  city.  The  guests 
then  proceeded  to  the  music  pavilion, 
where  several  national  airs  were 
sung. 

Benedict  Gimbel,  Jr.,   Speaks 

During  the  playing  of  the  band 
candy  and  cigars  were  supplied  to  the 
guests.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev. 
Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  Benedict  Gimbel, 
Jr.,  father  of  Benedict,  3d,  and  Uncle 
Wip.  Several  songs  were  then  ren- 
dered by  Cecil  Lean,  who  celebrated 
his  birthday  yesterday,  and  Donald 
Brian,  of  the  "No,  No,  Nanette  Com- 
pany." The  blind  harmonica  cham- 
pion played  several  popular  numbers 
with  more  than  twenty  other  mem- 
bers of  Uncle  Wip's  Harmonica  Band. 

In  his  address  to  the  gathering, 
Benedict  Gimbel,  Jr.,  said:  "I  take 
keener  pleasure  in  turning  over  the 
chairmanship  of  this  outing  to  my 
son,  because  my  own  father  was  one 
of  the  first  contributors  to  relief  work 
for  the  blind,  and  I  am  very  proud 
that  his  grandson  will  follow  in  that 
way.  Benedict  Gimbel,  3d,  is  only 
two  months  old,  but  he  sends  you  his 
greetings  and  his  promise  to  attend 
your  picnic  meetings. 

Mr.  Gimbel  told  of  the  work  of  his 
uncle,  Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  in  bringing 
each  year  to  the  circus  more  than 
9000  children.  "Many  friends  of  my 
uncle  objected  when  he  included 
blind  children  in  the  circus  outing, 
but  he  paid  no  heed  to  their  objec- 
tions, and  they  enjoyed  themselves. 
They  told  him  so  in  thousands  of  let- 
ters that  show  keener  mental  vision 
and  better  qualities  of  attention  and 


appreciation  than  normal  children.8' 
He  told  the  folks  that  in  spite  of 
their  handicap  many    of    them    are 
making  their  own  way  in  life. 

"The  father  of  success  is  work,"' 
he  concluded.  "The  mother  of  suc- 
cess is  ambition.  The  oldest  son  is 
common  sense.  Some  of  the  boys  are 
perseverance,  enthusiasm  and  co-op- 
eration. The  oldest  daughter  is  char- 
acter. Some  of  the  sisters  are  cheer- 
fulness, loyalty,  courtesy,  care,  econ- 
omy, sincerity  and  harmony.  The 
baby  is  opportunity.  Get  acquainted 
with  the  'old  man'  and  you  will  be 
able  to  get  along  pretty  well  with  the 
rest  of  the  family." 

The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadel- 
phia was  founded  in  1909  by  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  Dr.  Robert  Moon.  Dr. 
Moon  died  in  1914,  and  since  that 
time  Mrs.  Kennedy  has  taken  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  caring  for  the 
blind.  0f* 


APPEAL  FOR  AD 


Great   Need    of   Fuel,    Clothing 

and  Fo/d  Shown  by  Relief 

Fund  Head 


ir. 


KINDESSES    ARE    DETAILED 

So  many  blind  folk  have  found  their 
meagre  earnings  inadequate  of  late  to 


' 


meet  the  higher  prices  of  coal  that  the 
Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  of 
617  -Witherspoon  Building,  has  been 
obliged  to  incur  a  debt  of  $659  for  coal 
bought  to  meet  emergency  n^eos. 

So  now  Mrs.  Robert  kcrr  Kennedy, 
founder  and  secretary  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  was  started  by  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon  and  herself  in 
1909,  has  appealed  to  the  publ^  for 
contributions.  It  is  hoped  toJmeet 
needs  still  urgent  for  coal  for  theJiomes 
of  blind  persons,  warm,  cUthijR,  and 
groceries.  Givers  should  drjp  their 
checks  in  favor  of  the  Bliafi  Relief 
Fund  of  Philadelphia  and  ^nd  them 
in  care  of  Charles  S.  Hoppjr,  treasurer 
of  the  Fund,  617  Witheypoon  Build- 
ing. Mr.  Hopper  was  the  first  donor 
toward  the  endownment  Isad.  It  now 
amounts  to  $43,550,  thanks  to  the  co- 
operation  of   various   donors. 

One  example  of  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  Fund,  is  that  it  pro- 
vided a  Braille  writing  niacnine  for  a 
woman  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf. 
Now,  in  consequence,  she  is  aole  to 
earn  money  by  copying  books,  in  the 
punched  Braille  letters  which  blind 
folks  can  read   with  their  fingers. 

Another  kindness  done,  thanks  to 
donors  to  the  Fund  was  that  a  blind 
man  who  was  almost  entirely  deaf  was 
supplied  with  an  acousticon.  He  earns 
hie  living  making  brooms.  Gilts  of 
radios  brought  solace  to  blind  persons 
who  are  confined  to  their  homes  by  ill- 
ness. But  most  of  the  yearly  expendi- 
tures, of  approximately  $5500,  are  for 
coal,  groceries,  milk,  medicine,  clothing 
or  rent,   for  the  blind. 

The  fund  has  a  "Friendly  Visitor" 
who  pays  visits  of  encouragement  and 
counsel  W  the  blind  in  their  own  homes 
in  hospitals  antLiMttlRHfCtona. 


**  a 


CHRISTMAS  APPEAL 


Relief  Fund  Founder  Aims  to 
Provide  Share  of  Season's 
Cheeii  for  Sightless 


ifxnioi 


Contrilxnions  Asked  in  Be- 
half of  446  Needy  on  Phila- 
delphia Society's  Lists 


Much  of  the  happiness  that  is  felt 
at  Christmas  time  is  derived  from  wit- 
nessing the  joyous  moods  of  those 
around  one.  Cynics  ridicule  "the  Christ- 
mas spirit,"  they  may  attribute  it  to  the 
desire  for  reward,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  good  cheer  is  contagious,  bright 
faces  and  gay  laughter  are  infectious, 
and  unless  one  is  an  innate  crank,  a 
veritable  Scrooge,  "not  yet  brought  to 
his  senses,"  he  cannot  help  but  take 
joy  in  witnessing  the  hustle  and  bustle 
in  which  every  one  is  engaged  to  make 
everyone  else   happy. 

Most  of  this  joy  of  watching  the  joy 
of  others  is  denied  to  the  blind.  They 
do  feel  that  those  around  them  are  hap- 
py, but  they  cannot  see  the  smiling 
faces.  And  when  these  blind  are  also 
needy,  but  deserving,  they  not  only  lose 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  others  joyous, 
bus  they  are  likely  to  spend  a  dismal 
Christmas  of  their  own. 

It  is,  therefore,  for  hundreds  of  these 
worthy  blind  that,  Mrs.  Robert  Kerr 
Kennedy,  founder  and  secretary  of  the 
Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  has 
issued  an  appeal  for  contributions, 
which   will   be   used   in   providing   coal, 


Christmas  baskets,  grocery  baskets, 
clothing  and  other  articles  to  those 
blind,  in  order  that  for  them,  too,  this 
season  my  be  a  happy  one 

446  on  Society's  Lists 

The  society  has  446  needy  blind  per- 
sons on  its  lists,  for  whom  prompt  re- 
lief is  necessary.  Persons  who  are 
anxious  that  these  blind  may  spend  a 
comfortable  and  happy  Christmas,  are 
asked  to  send  their  contributions, 
whether  large  or  small,  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, in  the  offices  of  the  Blind  Relief 
Fund  of  Philadelphia,  Room  617,  With- 
erspoon  Building. 

The  society  was  founded  in  1909  by 
the  late  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
it  has  expended  $3711  ni  providing 
means  of  sustenance  and  comfort  to 
the  blind  throughout  the  city.  For 
summer  outings,  treats  to  the  blind  in 
hospitals  and  in  the  almshouse,  the  so- 
ciety spent  $894,  while  for  loans  and 
financial  aid,  $394. 

Leaders  in  Good  Work 

The  work  of  looking  after  the  blind 
is  done  by  an  entertainment  committee 
composed  of  Mrs.  Guy  Steward  McCabe. 
Miss  Margaret  Gibbons  White  and  Ben- 
edict Gimbel,  Jr.;  by  the  Misses  Mary 
Flood  and  Agnes  Nisbet,  who  distribute 
donated  clothing;  by  counsel,  Charles 
F.  Van  Horn  and  Robert  Kerr  Kennedy, 
and  by  an  auditor.  T.  Harris  Wilson. 

Miss  Flood  is  also  the  Friendly  Vis- 
itor of  the  society,  and  in  the  past  year 
paid  1100  visits  to  the  blind  in  their 
homes  and  in  the  city  institutions  an(~ 
lini  nil  ill  i  _  Tl>»  i*M'«ihwm|„,  liT  the  soc; 
is  Cha^tersT  Hopper.       ^H^ 
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WELFARE  INSTITUTIONS 
PLAN  BENEFIT  CIRCUS 

West    Philadelphia    Organiza- 
tions to  Hold  Big  Event 
in  Arena. 


Six  philanthropic  and  social  welfare 
Institutions  in  West  Philadelphia  are 
toniting  in  giving  t&fcmldrfashioned  circus 

in  the  Arena,  Forty-fifth  and  Market 
streets,  during  the  week  of  February  9. 
They  are  the  American  Oncologic  Hos- 
pital, the  Western  Temporary  Home,  the 
West  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Women, 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for 
BlindJfliiaM*,  the  Friends'  Home  for 
Children  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  District 
No.  3. 

It  will  be  called  a  "Midwinter  Circus" 
and  will  be  old-fashioned  only  in  that  the 
traditional  atmosphere  and  attractions 
of  the  circus  will  be  adhered  to.  There 
will  be  the  time-honored  features,  such 
as  bareback  riders,  clowns,  performing 
animals,  elephants,  menagerie,  tight-rope 
walkers,  sawdust  rings  i  and  everything 
down  to  the  pink  lemonade  and  peanuts. 
The  circus  acts,  however,  .are  coming 
mainly  from  the  winter  quarters  of  the 
various  big  shows,  and  will  comprise 
some  of  the  latest  thrillers.  They  have 
been  obtained  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  circus  folks  with  the  West  Phila- 
delphia women  identified  with  the  bene- 
ficiary institutions. 

There  will  also  be  some  local  talent 
in  the  persons  of  young  women  eques- 
trians whose  names  are  known  socially. 
They  will  display  the  talents  of  trained 
horses,  some  of  them  their  own  pets 
and  from  their  own  stables. 

A  large  general  committee  is  in  charge 
of  the  affair,  headed  by  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Hancock,  and  comprising  members  of 
the  women's  auxiliary  boards  of  the  vari- 
ous institutions. 
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SOCIETY  f^OR  TMFRHNn  ( 

(fll^  ELECTS    ITS    OFFICERS 

ronnsjTTania  Home  Teaching  Soeiety 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind  held  its  annual  meeting  yesterday 
in  the  Witberspoon  Building. 

It  was  announced  that  in  the  past 
rear  over  7000  visits  were  made  to  the 
blind  in  York.  Blair,  Crawford,  Alle- 
gheny. Lyconvng,  Berks,  Montgomery 
and  Philadelphia  counties  by  six  home 
teaohers,  all  but  one  of  whom  are  either 
totally    or   partially    blind. 

A  vote  or  thanks  was  tendered  to  the 
imerican  Braille  Press  for  100  new 
chimes   for   the  society's  library. 

One  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
•Di-esen ration  to  the  society  of  Robert 
K.  Kennedy's  book  "It  Can  Be  Done" 
transcrbed  by  hand  into  revised  Braille 
by  Helen  C.  Senior.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
made  the  presentation. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected: 
Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox.  president:  Ellis 
1.  Gimbel,  vice  president;  Rev.  Lit 
lyn  N.  Caley,  vice  president;  Mr^l*55bel 
W  l^nnedy,  secretary,  jyjifTjohn  J. 
Wilkin  sOTV4reasu  rer, 


HELPTHEMSELVES 


Business  Man  Explains  Their 
Work  in  Philadelphia — Su- 
pervisor Reports  on  Activi- 
ties Here 

Blind  girls  and  women  working 
successfully  in  pretzel  factories, 
woolen  mills,  hook  and  eye  factor- 
ies, candy  lactones,  and  doing 
their  work  as  well  as  any  sighted 
person  could  do. 

Men  working  at  piano  tuning,  in 
weaving  rugs,  caning  chairs,  and 
doing  other  work  that  one  would 
think  only  sighted  persons  could 
do. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  stories 
told  by  Liberio  Delfino,  blind 
business  man  of  Philadelphia,  who 
conducts  a  successful  exchange  and 
employement  bureau  for  the  blind 
in  that  city,  in  a  talk  at  a  public 
dinner  meeting  given  by  the 
Dauphin  County  Association  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Civic  Club  last 
evening. 

Although  Mr.  Delfino's  ex- 
change and  employment  bureau  is 
a  private  enterprise,  his  success 
ha;;  attracted  the  attention  of  so- 
cial workers  all  over  the  country. 

There  were  many  distinguished 
blind  people  of  the  country  at  the 
dinner,  among  them  Henry  E. 
Lanius,  State  senator  from  York; 
and  H.  R.  Latimer,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  with  offices 


in  Pittsburgh.  The  blind  members 
of  the  Dauphin  County  branch 
were  also  there,  and  some  of  their 
handiwork  was  on  exhibition. 

"We  don't  want  pity,  we  want 
intelligent  co-operation  the  same 
as  goes  out  to  any  one  who  needs 
help,"  said  Senator  Lanius.  He 
said  that  Pennsylvania  is  begin- 
ning to  understand  its  duty  to  the 
blind  as  a  "clear-cut  honest  busi- 
ness proposition.  In  the  long  run 
it  will  be  found  a  paying  invest- 
ment to  educate  the  blind  to  help 
themselves." 

Senator  Lanius  paid  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Delfino  as  the  one  who  had 
given  him  the  "first  faint  ray  of 
hope  in  teaching  him  to  read  by 
the  Braille  system."  Senator 
Lanius  also  told  of  the  work  of  the 
Lions  Club  throughout  the  country. 
Clubs  have  mad°  work  for  the  blind 
their  major  activity. 

Mr.  Latimer  said  there  was  some 
slight  misunderstanding  between 
the  blind  and  their  sighted  friends, 
but  that  that  misunderstanding 
was  beginning  to  grow  less. 

"Many  things  our  seeing  friends 
do  for  us  are  done  under  the  sup- 
position that  they  are  preventing 
something  unpleasant  happening 
to  us,  when  really  we  perhaps 
would  much  rather  do  them  our- 
selves," he  said. 

Speaks  of  Legislation 

Among  the  workers  for  the 
blind,  O.  H.  Burritt,  principal  of 
the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
spoke  especially  of  the  program 
mapped  out  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  by  the  last  Legislature 
and  the  Legislature  of  three  years 
ago.  Education  for  blind  children 
is  now  compulsory,  the  same  as  for 
ot^her  children.  He  paid  a  special 
tribute  to  Senator  Lanius  who  did 
much  to  make  the  legislation  pos- 
sible. 

Mrs.  M.  Dranga  Campbell,  direc- 
tor of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  explained  the  work  of  that 
organization.  She  said  it  was  to 
act  as  a  clearing  house  and  bureau 
of  information  for  the  work  for 
the  blind  in   Pennsylvania. 


Miss  M.  Pearl  Mason,  super- 
visor of  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
Dauphin  County,  reported  that 
work  has  "grown  and  expanded  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  workshin 
proper  at  Second  and  South 
streets  had  to  be  tak<m  to 
the  building  back  of  the  Welfare 
Building. 

There  are  now  two  work  rooms, 
one  for  weaving  and  one  for  can- 
ing. There  are  also  a  stock  room 
and  a  dining  room  for  the  men, 
while  the  former  quarters  are  used 
for  an  office  and  salesroom. 
What  Blind  Are  Doing 

Rugs  '  and  brooms  are  sold  in 
the  Brood  Street  Market  on  regu- 
lar market  days,  by  blind  sales- 
men; seven  blind  women  working 
at  home  are  making  rugs,  sweat- 
ers, scarfs,  baby  blankets,  shoe 
bags,  laundry  bags,  aprons  and  tea 
towels. 

"The  amount  paid  these  womer 
this  year  has  increased  160  pei 
cent,  over  last  year,"  Miss  Masor 
reported. 

One  totally  blind  girl  has  beei 
successfully  placed  as  teacher  foi 
a  blind  child  in  Harrisburg;  sh 
persons  have  received  medical  ar 
for  defective  vision;  and  one  chik 
will  be  sent  to  the  Overbrool 
School  for  the  Blind  in  the  nea 
future. 

The  Lions  Club  is  sending  th' 
Lions  '  Juvenile  Braille  Month!; 
to  the  blind  in  Dan^M-i  Cnur,i- 
who  can  read  Braille.  *Th 
club  also  furnished  cars  to  cor 
vey  the  children  to  and  from  th 
narks  in  their  .weekly  outing.1 
The  Kiwanis  Club.  fc1!  of  th«  wc 
men's  olubs  of  the  city,  and  se^ 
eral  of  the  stores  have  also  as 
sisted. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Koser,  treasurer,  r< 
ported  that  the  sales  of  article 
made  by  the  blind  exceeded  tl 
amount  allowed  for  them  in  tl 
budgpt. 

J.   W.  Rode^haver,  chairman 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ass 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  presided 
the  meeting,  and  gave  a  short  a 
dress  of  welcome. 


ADULT  BLIND  HERE 
WILL  BE  PROVIDED 
FREE  INSTRUCTION 


Philadelphia    Society    Offers 

Workers  to  Conduct  School 

If  Demand  Warrants 


CIVIC     CLUB     TO     HELP 


Welfare  work  in  the  city  for  the 
delinquent  boy  and  girl,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  adult  blind,  were  the 
basis  for  three  interesting  talks  by 
Nelson  W.  Gougeon,  Mayor  Louis 
Franke  and  Miss  Ethel  Crooks,  of 
Philadelphia,  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Civic  Club  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Fort  Stanwix  Hotel. 

Besides  hearing  the  three  ad- 
dresses the  Civic  members  held  a 
business  session  and  discussed  ar- 
rangements for  the  card  party  to  be 
sponsored  on  <  April  5  at  the  Fort 
Stanwix  Hotel.  Mrs.  W.  W.  Grout 
was  named  as  Chairman  for  the  af- 
fair. 

Miss  Crooks,  representing'  the 
Home  Teaching  and  Free  Circulating 
Lizrary  for  the  Blind,  explained  in 
her  discourse  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  and  the  proposed  survey  of 
the  adult  blind  in  Johnstown.  She 
was  sent  here  by  the  Philadelphia 
society  to  do  home  teachinguin  that 
field  and  the  local  Civic  Club  offered 
to  co-operate  with  her  in  the  work. 
Her  stay  will  depend  upon  the  need 
for  such  social  service  in  this  city. 

To  aid  Miss  Crooks,  who  is  blind, 
a  committee  composed  of  Miss  Mary 
D.  Storey  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Carey  was 
appointed.  After  the  organization  of 
the  local'  program  the  adult  blind  will 
be  taught  the  Braille  system  of  read- 
ing and  the  ways  of  being  useful 
in  life  despite  their  affliction. 


Speaking  before  the  gathering, 
Mayor  Franke  told  of  the  problem 
here  of  caring  for  and  supervising 
ielinquent  girls.  He  sketched  the 
new  safety  building  and  its  provi- 
sions for  segregating  the  different 
.ypes  of  law  breakers,  the  young 
:rom  the  old  and  the  accidental  class 
hat  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  law 
rom  the  hardened  crook*.  In  re- 
'erring  to  the  delinquent  girl  he  said 
he  local  problem  remained  un- 
tolved  and  the  help  of  the  women's 
)rganizations  of  the  city  was  re- 
luested. 

As  to  the  delinquent  boy  a  more 
lopeful  outlook  could  be  seen  in  the 
>resent  situation  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Jougeon,  a  member  of  the  Lions 
?lub.  The  co-operation  with  the  city 
)olice  by  a  committee  from  the  local 
msiness  men's  club  in  aiding  the 
aw-breaking  youth  to  find  himself 
vas  related  by  Mr.  Gougeon  in  a  fine 
alk.  He  said  that  scores  of  boys 
lad  already  been  aided  in  this  kind 
it   work. 

7TQ3  VISITS  TO  THE  BLIND 

MADE  BY  TEACHING  CORPS 
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:State7  Society's  Report  Shows 
fofrrag  the  past  year,  six  teachers  of 

thlr^finsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety and  Free  Circulating  Library  for 
the  Blind  have  paid  7103  visits  to  blind 
persons  in   the  State. 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  or- 
ganization was  published  last  week  in 
its  forty-fourth  annual  report.  The 
blind  people  helped  numbered  1564,  and 
of  these,  241  were  new  cases.  The 
work  taught  by  the  teachers  included 
loading  by  means  of  the-  Moon  and 
Braille  systems,  knitting,  crocheting, 
writing  and    typewriting. 

This  society  is  not  only  the  first  of 
its  kind  to  be  established  in  the  United 
States,  but  is  the  only  home  teaching 
society  for  the  blind  which  purchases 
and    maintains    a    library    of    end- 

■ling    to    the    report,    the 
ribution  from  the  Philadel 


and  Pittsburgh  libraries  was  48,610 
volumes,  29,230  of  which  are  in  Moon 
type. 

The  officers  of  the  society,  who  were 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  are :  Dr. 
Lr.  Webster  Fox,  president;  Ellis  A. 
(iimbel.  first  vice  president;  the  Rev. 
Llewellyn  N.  Caley,  second  vice 
dent;  John  J.  Wil|inson^^ks 
and  1 1  1 1  i In  I  IT  frnriii  il 
tary. 
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LIFE  GIVEN  TO  BLIND 
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Mrs,  William  H,  Woodward, 
Herself  Sightless,  Visions 
Culminating  Benefaction 


Matinee  Musical  Club  to 
Aid  in  Raising  $25,000  for 
Needed  Home  Annex 


Because  the  light  of  day  has  not  been 
seen  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Woodward,  of 
Stoneleigh  Court,  Forty-sixth  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
she  has  devoted  herself  to  bringing  the 
light  of  home  into  the  lives  of  a  score 
of  sightless  Philadelphians.  Though 
totally  blind,  as  the  founder  of  the 
women  auxiliary  of  the  Chapin  Mem- 
orial Home  for  Aged  Blind,  she  has 
literally  led  many  of  the  blind  of  the 
city  into  lives  of  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness. 

A  culmination  of  the  unceasing  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Woodward  in  behalf  of 
others  afflicted  as  she  is,  will  be  reached 


when  a  $25,000  building  fund  is  com- 
pleted. This  fund  will  be ,  increased 
by.  a  musicale  to  be  given  Tuesday  eve- 
ning by  the  philanthropic  committee  of 
the  Matinee  Musical  Club  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 

The  fund,  which  is  known  as  the 
*John  Cadwalader  Memorial  Fund  Is,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  home  for  men 
on  property  adjoining  'the  site  of  the 
present  home,  at  6713  Woodland  ave- 
nue. Some  of  Philadelphia's  most  promi- 
nent men  and  women  are  on. the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  this  fund  for  the 
addition  to  the  only  non-sectarian  home 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  sightless  of 
mature  years.  No  State  aid  has  ever 
been  asked  for  or  received  by  the 
home. 

Some  on  Waiting  List 
The  extension  to  the  home  is  greatly 
needed.  At  present  there  arc  accom- 
modations for  twenty-one  women  and 
five  men.  More  than  twenty  men  and 
women  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

In  190G  there  was  no  home  in  Phila- 
delphia for. aged  blind,  outside  the  alms- 
houses. It  was  in  this  year  that  twelve 
of  the  working  blind  met  and  organized 
the  Chapin  Memorial  Home,  in  memory 
of  William  Chapin,  who  devoted  thirty- 
nine  years  to  the  interest  of  the  sight- 
less. By  March,  J 909,  a  fund  of 
$2500  wus  accumulated,  through  the 
patient  efforts  of  the  blind  workers.  It 
was  in  January,  1910,  that  the  first 
inmate  was  received  into  a  house 
loaned  by  the  vice  president  of  the  new 
home,  at  2139  North  Stanley  street. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Woodward,  in  1910,  who  organized  the 
women's  auxiliary,  that  the  late  John 
Cadwalader  was  interested  in  the  home. 
His  first  donation  was  $25,  which  he 
later  increased  to  $10,000.  He  con- 
tinued to  increase  the  fund  until  the 
present  endowment  of  the  home- 
amounts  to  $100,000.  which  was  made 
as  a  testimonial  to  Mrs.  Woodward  and 
Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Reybold,  for  their  great 
services.  i 

v  Work  in  the  Churches 
Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Woodward  donations  to  the  home  have 
been  made  by  individuals  and  churches 
of  the  city.  Mrs.  Woodward  has  inter- 
ested the  people  of  the  city  by  making 
addresses  in  churches  each  Sunday  for 
several  years.  She  tells  the  tafe  of 
sightless  people  who  have  learned  to 
make  their  hands  take  the  place  of  their 
eves. 
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BY  BJJM1ERS 

Exchange    Trains    AffUeted    to 

Fojjfw  Many  Trades  and 
I   w  Professions 

250    EMPLOYED    IN     PHILA. 


Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
women  in  Philadelphia,  handicapped  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  affliction? 
are  going  about  their  daily  work,  de- 
spite total  or  almost  complete  blindness. 
Between  thirty  and  forty  occupations 
and  professions  are  followed  by  the 
blind  in  this  city, 

Liborio  Dellino.  manager  of 
Salesroom  and  Exchange  for  the  Blind. 
1305  Locust  street,  has  been  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  sixteen  years  and  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  work.  Among 
these  men  and  women  are  blind  insur- 
ance agents,  stenographers,  salesmen, 
locksmiths,  shopkeepers,  news  dealers, 
piano  tuners,  music  teachers  and  or- 
ganists. 

"One  man  1  know  is  a  successful  life 
insurance  agent,"  said  Mr.  Delfino. 
"lie  is  carrying  on  his  work  as  effi- 
ciently as  any  agem  employed  by  the 
national  -organization  for  which  he 
works.  lie  is  assisted  by  a  sten 
pher  who  also 'is  sightless.  This  man 
takes  dictation  and  writes  all  of  the  let- 
ters for  the  other.  The  agent  lias  his 
own    private   office."' 

••Andrew    Sun  lap.  of  29th  and  Flora 
itreets,  totally  blind,  has  been  a  - 
dealer  for  several  years.      He  was  suc- 
cessful   enough    to    establish    a    confec- 
tionery store  with  his  earnings." 

"There  are  in  all  fourteen  blind  news- 
dealers and  newsboys  in  the  city.  These 
men   and  boys  are  earning  from  .Sl<>   t<> 


$'2~)   weekly.      Many    are   comparatively 

old  men  who  have  the  courage  to  go  out 
on  the  streets  and  attempt  to  make  a 
living   for   themselves. 

"Isaac  Mosley,  69,  may  be  found. 
rain  or  shine*  at  the  corner  of  o'2d  and 
Spruce  streets.  Another  faithful  on?  is 
Fred  Weinhold.  07.  lie  keeps  the  stand 
at  10th  and  Walnut  for  a  high  school 
hoy  in  the  morning  and  then  takes  up 
his  station  at  16th  and  Chestnut  streets 
in  the  afternoon.  Samuel  Rofofogel.  4L\ 
is  a  familiar  figure  at  a  newsstand  on 
a  corner  of  Juniper  and  Chestnut 
streets.. " 

"There  are  thirty-one  piano  tuners 
and  among  them  several  field  workers. 
These  men  are  able  to  go  anywhere  un- 
accompanied and  cautune  three  or  four 
pianos  a  day." 

Through  Mr.  Delfino  these  men  have 
just  completed  a  contract  for  the  tun- 
ing of  twenty  pianos  at  Beaver  College; 
Jenkintown.  They  also  tune  many 
city  church  instruments,  and  public 
school   and   city   clubs'   pianos. 

"Three  men  are  working  (dec-trie 
drills  in  a  locksmith  factory,'"  Mr.  Del- 
fino continued.  "Several  blind  girls  are 
employed  in  a  pretzel,  factory  and  two 
others  on  assembling  work  in  a  hook 
and    eye    factory. 

"Harry  Ditzler.  23,  who  has  just  re- 
ceived his  B.A.  degree  in  music  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  begin- 
ning a  career  as  a  music  teacher.  He 
also  expects  to  find  a  position  as  an 
organist  in  a  theatre  or  a  church. 

"It  is  not  charity  which  these  men 
need  or  ask  for.  They  are  capable  of 
caring  for  themselves  as  any  normal 
person.  It  is  in  their  work  that  they 
Arid  their  great  salvation  frorn^p^df- 
Jliction^|which   has   overt^0g0tfimiu 
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JNDRED  AND  FIFTY  blind 
women  in  this  city,  aided  to 
self-supporsfng  careers  in  thirty  or  forty 
different  occupations  through  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  such  an  institution  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  is  one  of  the 
aspects    of    modern    philanthropy    which 
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touches    all    humanity    with    a    note    of 
cheer. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  to  be  with- 
out sight  was  to  be  banished  from  life 
to  a  living  death,  and  blindness  is  one 
affliction  which  it  was  easy  to  dismiss 
to  the. limbo  of  the  incurable  and  help- 
less. And  yet  under  the  patient  maneu- 
vering of  those  who  have  had  pity  for 
the  b)ind\  plusuthe  willingness  to  attack 
the  problem  with  a  persevering  skill  and 
technique,  that  which  has  always  been 
regarded  as  almost  the  very  greatest 
affliction  has  slowly  yielded  until  today 
the  doors  are  swinging  open  so  that, 
even  without  eyes,  men  and  women  may 
enter  and  sit  at  the  feast  of  life  and  take 
part  in  its  varied  activities. 

There  are  blind  in  Philadelphia,  accord- 
ing to  Liborio  DeVftno,  manager  of  the 
exchange  on  Locust  street,  who  are  ste- 
nographers, salesmen,  locksmiths,  shop- 
keepers, piano  tuners,  and  there  are 
blind  men  and  women  who  are  making 
progress  in  the  professions,  while  there 
seems  to  be  almost  a  special  affinity  be- 
tween blindness   and   music. 

A  remark  of  the  late  Cyril  Arthur 
Pearson,  who  went  blind  at  the  height 
of  a  notable  business  career  and  there- 
after devoted  himself  to  the  building  of 
asylums  for  his  fellow  sufferers,  always 
comes  to  mind  in  this  connection.  The 
eyes,  he  said,  are  not  man's  most  useful 
organs.  He  can  get  along  very  well 
without  them.  In  fact,  he  used  to  say, 
"I  have  known  many  persons  who  never 
amounted  to  anything  while  they  had 
eyes  to  distract  them  from  useful  work, 
but,  losing  their  eyes,  they  immediately 
learned  how  to  concentrate  on  something 
and  turned  out  to  be  successful." 

The  enlarging  world  of  opportunity 
for  the  blind  bears  touching  testimony 
to  the  growing  spirit  of  practical  philan- 
thropy on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
worked  and  contributed  to  make  that 
opportunity  possible.  ''It  is  not  charity 
the  blind  ask  for,"  says  Mr.  Delfino.  "It 
is  in  work  that  they  find  their  great 
vation  from  the  affliction  which  Ju^fv< 
taken^them." 
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CONCERT  FOR  BENEFIT 

Su&nn*  Keener  Sings  for  Blind  Relief 
Fund  in  Academy 

The    sixth    annual    concert    for    the 

feff?**0'  th?  »d-jSWUB«nd  of 
Philadelphia,  held  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  last  night,  was  both  an  artistic 
and  financial  success.  The  programme 
was  provided  by  Suzanne  Keener,  colo- 
ratura-soprano of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  with  Clarence  Fuhr- 
man  as  piano  soloist  and  accompanist. 

Miss  Keener  gave  a  charming  inter- 
pretation of  a  diversified  list  of  num- 
bers that  ranged  from  such  florid  af- 
fairs as  the  Caro  Nome  from  "Rigo- 
letto"  and  the  Una  Voco  Fa,  from  Ros- 
sini's "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  to 
groups  of  simpler  songs  in  costume, 
one  in  Russian  a,nd  another  consisting 
of  old-fashioned   offerings. 

The  latter  group,  while  perhaps  the  | 
4east  pretentious  on  the  programme, 
was  especially  popular,  and  included 
"Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing 
Young  Charms,"  "Comin'  Through  the 
Rye,"  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer" 
and  "Dixie.""  The  Russian  songs,  also 
appropriately  given  in  costume,  were 
Mussorgsky's  "Hopak,"  Gretchauinoff  s 
"Cradle  Song"  and  "Blow  Thou  Win- 
try Wind,"  by  Zimbalist.  Miss  Keen- 
er's  voice  is  light  but  flexible,  andthe 
effect  is  pleasing—— «^— — — — — *^ 


CITY'S  BLIND  G0STS8S4G  DURING  YEftR 


Most  of  Sum  Goes  for  Fuel, 
Food,  Clothing  and  Hos- 
pital Expenses 


Fund,  Founded  in  1909,  Has 
Been  Augmented  by  Dona- 
tions a|>d  Benefit  Concerts 


The',  .financial  report  of  the  fiscal 
ending  April  7,  1020  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia  just  issued 
shows  that  $8,946,41  was  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  tie  city's  blind  and 
near   blind. 

This  expenditure  was  for  coal,  coke, 
groceries,  clothing,  bed  linens,  rent, 
milk,  medical  aid,  dentistry,  outings, 
radios,  Christmas  baskets  and  financial 
aid   to    those   in   need. 

In  addition  to  these  contributions 
the  committee  reports  573  garments 
and  45  pairs  of  shoes  were  distributed 
and  that  1270  visits  to  453  blind 
persons  Avere  made.  The  blind  in  nine- 
teen hospitals  and  institutions  were 
cheered  with  gifts  of  flowers,  fruit, 
ice  cream  and  other  delicacies. 

The  report  shows  the  receipts  this 
year  to  be  $9,541,48,  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  up  to  date  of  $579,26. 

The  Blind  Relief  Fund  was  founded 
in  3909  by  the  late  Dr.  Robert  C. 
Moon,  a  well  known  blind  philanthro- 
pist, and  the  present  incumbent,  Mrs. 
Isabel  W.  Kennedy,  trustee.  This 
association  has  a  fund  known  as  the 
(Jharles  S.  Hopper  endowment  fund 
wlrch  amounts  to  $44  050,00. 

The  income  of  this  endowment  fund 
brought  to  the  treasury  of  the  blind 
association  $2,587,12. 

The  fifth  annual  concert  which  was 
held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  May 
S3,  1925,  was  also  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  committee  statets  that  another 
concert  is  being  arranged  for  the 
Academy  of  Music  some  time  during 
the  year.  The  last  concert  had  as  its 
special  attraction  Miss  Suzanne 
Keener,  of  the  Metropolitan  Grand 
Opera  Company.  This  year's  concert 
will  have  for  its  special  attraction  an 
artist  equally  as  prominent  as  Miss 
Keener. 

At  an  outing  in  Willow  Grove  Park 
July  7,  1925.  The  fund  provided  a 
substantial  dinner  for  686  guests. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  dinner  received  special 
lunches  that  were  sent  them  by  the 
committee.  The  report  states  that 
hundreds  of  street  car  tokens  were 
purchased  and  distributed  to  those 
able  to  enjoy  the  thirteen-mile 
ride  to  the  grove.  Others  were  trans4- 
ported  in  automobiles  provided  through 
the  automobile  club. 

Among  the  notable  contributors  to 
the  outing  and  entertainments  were 
Oimbel  Brothers  and  John  Wanamaker 
Hi  ores. 

In  the  report  Mrs.  Isabel  Kennedy 
expresses  gratitude  for  support  the 
association  has  received  through  the 
friends  of  the  blind  and  to  the 
voluntary  workers  for  their  efforts  in 
^assisting    her. 
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BUND  WILL  BE 
TAUGHT  TO  READ 

Opportunity  Offered  Locally  Af- 
flicted By  Pennsylvania  Home 


j  Teaching 


Society. 


course  of  instruction  in  read- 
ing- for  the  blind  will  be  conducted 
in  Lehigh  county  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society,  the  pioneer  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. 

This  organization  was  established 
in  18  82  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Moon,  the  inventor  of  the  Moon 
embossed  type  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  adult 
blind  to  whom  the  services  of  tho 
teacher  are  given. 

Teachers  are  sent  throughout  the 
state  to  visit  the  blind  in  their 
homes  and  public  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in 
reading  some  raised  print.  Lessons 
in  pencil  writing,  stylus  writing, 
typewriting,  knitting,  crocheting, 
sewing,  etc.,  are  also  given.  All  les- 
sons are  given  free  of  charge. 
Books  are  loaned  to  the  readers 
free  of  charge  and  sent  free  of  pos- 
tage from  the  society's  library 
which  is  located  at  1305  Locust 
street,    Philadelphia. 

The  parents  of  a  son  or  daughter 
with  poor  vision  are  also  visited  and 
advised  as  to  the  best  means  and 
methods    of    the    child's    education. 

By  sending  the  name  of  any 
blind  person  in  Lehigh  county  and 
v.nnity  to  Olivia  Reichert,  1031 
Chestnut  street,  Allentown,  will  be 
giving  them  the  pleasure  of  once 
more  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing. 


The  officers  of  the  society  and 
free  circulating  library  for  the 
blind  are:  L.  Webster  Fox,  presi- 
dent; Ellis  A.  Gimbel,  Rev.  Llewel- 
lyn N.  Caley,  rice  presidents;  John 
J.  Wikinson,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Isabel 
W.  Kennedy,  secretary. 

The  office  of  the  society  is  locat- 
ed at  617  Witherspoon  building, 
Philadelphia. 

\  mV&XeVoVwa  ^     \fr.,     \u\>.V>eAcy 

OUTING  FOR  1000  BLIND  ' 

Will  Be  Entertained  at  Willow  Grove 
Park  on   Wednesday 

A  tkoumnd. blind  men  and  women  in 
homes!  dh^  institutions  throughout  the 
city  wVrl  be  taken  by  motorbusses  for  a 
day's  outing  at  Willow  Grove  Wednes- 
day. 

It  will  be  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund,  which  is 
headed  by  Benedict  Gimbel.  Jr.  Fea- 
turing the  entertainment  will  be  a  spe- 
cial concert  by  Bousa's  Band.  Other 
entertainers  will  include  Van  and 
Schenck,  musical-comedy  artists;  Uncle 
Wip,  of  Station  WI1\  Gimbel  Broth- 
ers, and  Algie,  the  blind  harmonicj 
champion.  Dinner  will  be  servj 
noon,  during  which  the  hlj|nfr*TT 
will  sins 
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BLIND  GIVEN  OUTING 

Seven  Hundred  Entertained  at  Willow 
Rrove  Park  by  Fund 

^ypn  hundred  blind  men  and  women 
were  given  an  outnig  in  Willow  Grove 
Park  yesterday  as  the  guests  of  the 
Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia. 

With  Benedict  Gimbel  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements  and 
Mrs.  Isabel  Kennedy,  director  of  the 
«>lief    fund,    as    hostess,    the    holiday- 


makers  were  entertained  in  royal  style. 
Everything  Willow  Grove  had  to  offer 
was  thrown  open  to  them.  They  were 
conveyed  to  the  park  in  buses  and 
private  automobiles.  The  driver  ex- 
plained the  points  of  interest  passed 
en  route.  Arriving  at  the  park  they 
were  greeted,  eaeh  one  in  turn,  by 
Mr.  Gimbel  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  after 
which  they  divided  into  groups  and 
took  in  the  amusements.  Later  they 
were  served  refreshments,  while  a 
special  concert  for  their  entertainment 
wlw^given  by  Sousa's  band. 

Auc\ua"\:      \  S  ,  \  c^  a.  lo  . 

DIRECTOR  OF  EXCHANGE 
SEEKS  WORK  FDR  BUND 


Points  Out  That  Trained  Sight- 
less   Persons    Are    Fine 
Craftsmen. 


Liborin  Delfino,  in  charge  of  iho  sales- 
room and  exchange  at  Thirteenth  and 
Locust  streets  conducted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook,  is  seeking  opportunities  for 
those  who  have  defective  vision.  He 
maintains,  find  offers  proof,  that  work 
of  a  high  grade  requiring  intelligence 
and^skill  can  be  done  by  the  blind  and 
nearly  blind. 

University  graduates,  young  men  who 
acquired  a  liberal  education  in  spite  of 
their  handicap,  are  industriously  caning 
chairs  and  doing  other  snch  work,  wait- 
ing for  the  chance  to  make  use  of  their 
intellectual  training.  Their  hopefulness 
and  bravery  constitute  an  epic  of  human 
devotion  and  heroism. 

"The    public     should     know     that     the 

blind    need    work    and    that    they     know 

to  do  good  work,"  said  Mr.  Delfino. 

•The  public  ought  to  remember  that  the 


blind  need  to  be  employed  and  that  work 
should  come  in  steadily. 

He  unbosomed  himself  of  this  little 
tirade  after  hearing  .that  four  piano 
tuners  for  whom  he  had  recently  ob- 
tained work  were  no  longer  busy.  The 
fact  that  many  families  have  gone  away 
for  the  summer,  and  that  the  piano- 
tuning  people  may  have  to  suffer  be- 
cause of  an  ingrained  habit  people  have 
of  not  getting  much  done  in  tnat  line 
while  they  are  away,  did  not  seem  to 
impress  Mr.  Delfina  He  has. .taken  the 
burdens  and  worries  of  others  upon  him- 
self, and  has  reason  to  get  out  of  pa- 
tience. 

Yet.  if  the  experience  of  some  large 
corporations  were  better  known,  the 
chances  are  that  more  blind  and  semi- 
iiifciitless  persons  would  be  lucratively 
employed.  There- are  jobs  that  require 
great  concentration  and  mental  endur- 
ance. There  are  secretarial  tasks  invol- 
ving the  compilation  of  reports  which 
educated  blind  people  can  do,  and  strange 
as  it  may  sound,  their  typewriting  is 
extremely  neat  and  remarkably  free 
from  errors. 

They  do  some  of  the  finest  interior 
decorating,  strange  as  that  may  sound, 
also.  An  order  has  just  been  received 
from  a  large  concern  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  for  artistic  ventilators  or  grilles 
to    cover    radiators. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  blind 
is  that  they  are  extremely  careful,  in 
answering  advertisements,  to  be  truth- 
ful about  their  affliction.  George  Ernest 
Ward,  who  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 
diploma  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1921',  has  been  getting  eight 
answers  to  every  10  letters  he  writes  to 
those  who  advertise  in  the  help  Avanted 
columns.  In  every  application  he  men- 
tions the  fact  that  his  vision  is  im- 
paired, but  his  letters  are  so  neat  and 
well  worded  that  they  are  rarely  ig- 
nored. 

As  a  rule,  the  sightless  ones  are  so 
cheerful  and  hopeful  of  opportunity  that 
they  are  constantly  improving  them- 
selves, gaining  information  and  develop- 
ing skill  in  some  handicraft.  Mr.  Del- 
fino  maintains  that  their  work  should  be 
recompensed  according  to  its  worth,  ask- 
ing no  favor  but  insisting  on  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  as  compared  with  what 
is  done  and  charged  by  those  who  see. 
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Blind  Weavers  break 


TNight"sT)ark  Bondage 

Artistic  Rug  Makers  at  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Sightless  Men 

Turn  Deft  Hands  to  Earning" Moiiuy,  Leaping 

Bitterness  of  Beggar's  Life 

|  %y  DIXIE  TIGHE 

Life  without,  light!  In  im- 
penetrable darkness,  the  blind 
listen  with  eager  ears,  feel  with 
deft  hanas,  march  on  with  fal- 
tering, leaden  step  and  grope 
bravely  with  a  guidance  of 
mental  vision  for  relief  from 
the  dungeon  darkness. 

Sightless!    Their    eyes    are    open, 

through  the  darkness;   but 

the  light  has  failed  and  their  hands 

must   see.      Hands    outstretched   to 

ipierte  the  eternal  night. 

The  Blind  are  Proud 

Unseeing!  Yet  there  is  work  to  be 
J  done.  Night  has  not  swallowed  need. 
Darkness  has  not  blotted  out  the 
work  of  day:  The  blind  must  live — 
but  how?  In  a  worjd  of  light,  the 
blind  man  easts  a  tragic  shadow — 
and.  the  blind  are  proud. 

.  t  he  beg,  brand  himself  with 
at  placard — "Help  me,  I  am  blind!/' 
Idust  he  strangle  this  pride  jaj^Tit 
is  as  dead  as  his  sight?  Take  to 
some  busy  corner  where  an  indul- 
gent public  will  fill  his  cup — indeed 
a  cup  of  bitterness? 

No!    Though   the  eyes  are   dead, 
their    hands    live.    Tft<  &    of 

darkness  turns  into  freedom  when 


deft  hands  earn  the  way.  And.  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  36th  st.  and  Lancaster  are., 
the  bind  are  paying  their  I 
They  Sing  at  Work 
Into  their  sunless  world,  ,  the 
light  of  content  has  seeped  through 
the  shutters.  The  slow,  thorough 
hands  of  the  blind  are  weaving 
colored  rags  into  rugs.  They  are 
making  brooms  and  caning  chairs. 
.They  sing  at  their  work  and  busy 
hands  have  brushed  away  resent/ 
incut,  bitterness,  thoughts  of  fujrf- 
nd   they  are  happy^men.  Men, 

who  though  stricken,  feel  the  sus- 
taining respect  that  every  self-sup- 
porting man  knows. 

The  home  is  not  a  money-mak- 
ing proposition.  It  is  far  greater 
than  that.  It  is  a  monument  to  sym- 
pathetic and  compassionate  civili- 
zation; a  place  that  harbors  the  un- 
seeing, where  hands  are  taught  a 
supporting  trade;  a  place  where  the 
sightless  laugh  again — convinced 
they  are  not  help!- 

25  Are  Wo-tvers 

There  are  25  blind  men  who 
weave.  Their  skilled  hands  master 
the  loom  and  work,  beautiful  and 
perfect,  grows  with  the  craft  of 
their  hands — work  they  never  see. 
The  home  now  numbers  88.  Most  of 
these  men  are  pajiron  piece  work. 
They  pay  their  board  and  room  and 
pocket  their  excess  earnings.  When 
old  age  comes  to  the  homeless  blind, 
when  he  can  no  longer  work,  he 
passes  on  into  the  quiet  of  "Re- 
treat," where  declining  years  are 
spent  without  bitterness,  surround- 
ed by  the  comforts  he  helped  to 
maintain! 

Blind  weavers!  Men  now  bonded 
in  blindness.  There  is  a  dentist.  A 
farmer.  A  school  teacher.  A  singer. 
Musicians.  Steel  workers.  There  are 
men  of  culture,  education.  Men  who 
know  little.  Men  who  know  nothing. 
There  are  men  of  slight,  failing 
Vision.  Men  who  are  not  oi 
less,  but  deaf.  And.  a  man  who  con- 
not  see,  cannot  hear,  cannot  sp 
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Torch   of  Contentment 

Bright   colors   slip   through    their 
hands  on  to  the  loom.  Vivid  bit 
cloth — but    their   brightness   is 
in    color: — they    blaze, 
more     than  .  physical     appearajifi*. 
Tiny   arc   the   light,   brilliant  light, 
that   empowers   the   mind   to   see   its 
happiness.  A  torch  of  contentment, 

The  looms  are  busy.  In  another 
room  more  men,  in  darkness,  are 
making  brooms.  The  wheels  of 
sharp,  machinery  turn  in  clattering 
business.  The  hands  "see"  and  th* 
broom  straws  are  sized,  shaped 
from  rude  whisps  into  usefulness. 
A  man  whistles.  .   another  laughs   .  .  . 

Downstairs  the  men  are  caning. 
Holes,  perfectly  spaced,  are  being 
pierced  with  blind  perfection. 
Hands,  swift  moving  and  sure,  feel 
with  precision.  By  the  window,  sun- 
light streams  in.  It  falls  on  unseeing 
<yes,  but  its  warmth  carries  its 
cheerfulness  into  the  colorless 
world.  Over  there  is  an  Italian, 
whistling  as  the  cane  crackles  under 
the  knife. 

Keeps  Misfortune  Secret 

His  is  a  pitiful  story.  There  are 
children  in  Europe,  living  in  ignor- 
ance of  their  father's  misfortune. 
Living  in  unhappiness,  anxiety,  be- 
cause they  have  been  forgotten. 
There  has  been  no -word  from  him 
for  months.  He  whistles,  but  his 
heart  is  heavy.  This  man  believes 
it  is  kinder  to  let  them  believe  they 
are  forgotten  than  to  tell  them  the 
t tuth — that  he  is  blind,  and  would 
burden  them. 

Down  another  flight.  A  man 
whpse  searching  eyes  betray  his  mis- 
fortune.  lie  struggles  with  a  knot. 
For  a  hall"  day  he  has  tried  to  tie — 
twist  the  rug  fringe  into  a  binding 
knot. 

The  day  that  is  night  is  not  so 
long.  The  blind  rise  at  seven.  They 
dress  and  breakfast  at  7.30.  Then 
they  march  to  the  workrooms.  At 
noon,    they   go   again    to    the    large, 


airy  dining  room.  Then  more  work 
until  live.  Supper  at  five-thirty, 
chapel  at  six  and  the  curfew  tolls  at. 
ten. 

Oldest    RcBidemt  87 

Is  it  possible  these  men  who  walk 
so  certainly  down  the  broad  stair- 
case   are   in    darkness? 

There  are  many  tables,  many  chairs 
—yet  they  march  unguided  to  their 
own.  The  oldest  is  87,  the  youngest 
23. 

Evening  and  its  darkness.  But  the 
day  has  been  black,  and  it  doesn't 
matter.  When  supper  is  over,  the 
men  gather  in  a  great  living  room. 
There  is  a  phonograph,  a  radio,  and 
books.  Each  evening  some  kindly 
person  reads  to  them.  The  news — 
their  only  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  They  dance  and  sing.  There 
flight  in  their  heart. 
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A^p&mphlet  bearing  the  title  quoted  above, 
which  has  just  been  issued  for  limited  dis- 
tribution in  this  city,  is  one  of  those  rare 
things,  a  good  piece  of  philanthropic  propa- 
ganda that  is  at  the  same  time  a  meritorious 
bit  of  literature  and  of  mechanical  excellence. 

Through  the  intelligent  benevolence  of  an 
anonymous  friend  of  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men,  at  Thirty-sixth 
street  and  Lancaster  avenue,  the  story  of  that 
most  deserving  institution  is  presented  uT  a 
very  unusually  interesting  way.  Under  the 
caption  "A  Sunless  World,"  the  first  chapter 
begins:  "As  I  sit  here  writing  this  Message 
from  the  Dark,  fumbling  a  little  over  the 
keys  of  the  typewriter  I  am  learning  to  use, 
I  can  feel  the  warm  sun  across  my  back — 
the  sun  that  I  shall  never  see  again."  From 
here  one  reads  on  with  keenest  interest 
through  the  succeeding  chapters,  which  make 
the  booklet  one  of  the  most  effective  and  af- 
fecting stories  of  the  operation  of  a  great 
charitable  institution  that  has  come  to  the 
editorial  desk  in  many  a  year. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  is  much  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary charity  home.  It  is  a  well-ordered  in- 
dustrial establishment,  whose  various  work- 
ers are  proud  of  their  self -helpfulness  and 
happy  In  their  comparative  independence. 
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j  IttJND  MEN  AND  ECONOMIC  WASTE 

P  VERY  reader  of  this  newspaper  doubtless  was  moved 
^  by  Dixie  Tighe's  story  yesterday,  "Blind  Weavers 
Break  Night's  Bondage."  #  Blindness  '  IS  W'UMiction 
that  always  stirs  the  sympathy.  That  sympathy  has 
taken  the  form  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  about  which  Miss  Tighe  wrote. 

The  blind  men  in  the  Home  make  rugs,  brooms, 
recane  chairs  and  so  on.  Many  of  them  are  resident 
and  pay  $4  a  week  for  room  and  board.  This  money 
they  earn  by  their  work. 

It  is  pathetic.  Every  blind  man  in  the  Home 
should  be  earning  not  less  than  $6  a  day.  Blind  men 
wrorking  in  Henry  Ford's  plants  earn  that  amount. 

Were  industry  generally  as  well  managed  and  as 
efficiently  run  as  are  the  Ford  plants  it  could  absorb 
every  blind  man  and  wToman,  every  one  of  whom  could 
earn  an  ample  living  and  have  his  own  home. 

Four  dollars  a  week !  It  is  pitiful. 
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if  J  WEEK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

T^T/rAYOR  MUSSER  has  issued  a"  pl'MMlfcilition  announc- 
I  vl  *ng  ^a^  nex^  wee^  beginning  Monday,  November 
first  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Week  for  the  Blind," 
during  which  the  recently  organized  Lancaster  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  will  inaugurate 
an  educational  campaign  in  the  interest  of  prevention  of 
blindness  and  general  work  for  the  blind  in  Lancaster 
County. 

The  recent  survey  made  by  representatives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  blind,  shows  that  175 
blind  people  are  to  be  found  in  this  county,  77  of  whom  are 
residents  of  Lancaster  city.  The  report  says  that  "The 
number  of  blind  people  found  in  the  rich  farming  county  of 
Lancaster  exceeded  all  expectations  and  the  conditions 
found  show  the  need  for  social  service  work  among  the 
blind." 

Another  interesting  fact  was  revealed,  viz  that  more 
than  half  of  the  blind  in  Lancaster  County  are  over  60 
years  of  age,  and  that  no  blind  child  was  found  under  five 
years  of  age.  A  number  of  those  visited  wished  to  learn  to 
read  some  form  of  raised  type,  or  expressed  a  desire  for 
instruction  in  some  handicraft  either  to  occupy  their  leisure 
time  or  by  which  they  might  earn  money. 

There  seems  to  be  great  need  for  what  welfare  workers 
call  "a  home  teacher  and  friendly  visitor." 

The  purpose  of  the  Lancaster  Branch  is  not  only  to  re- 
lieve and  help  in  cases  of  blindness,  but  to  institute  a  cam- 
paign of  education  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  work  is  recognized  as  vitally  important.  It  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and  will,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  receive  widespread  support  and  co-operation 
throughout  Lancaster  County.  The  various  civic  clubs  and 
educational  institutions  will  find  "Blind  Week"  an  oppor- 
tunity for  making  their  influence  felt  in  creating  public 
sentiment  for  this  good  work. 
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AV>A  LANCASTER  BRANCH 
number"  of  meetings  are  scheduled  this  week  in  the 
interest  of  the  Lancaster  Branch  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Association  for  the  Bliod^  —Mayor  Musser  has 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  respond 
heartily  to  the  projected  plan.  A  number  of  influential 
speakers,  familiar  with  welfare  work  as  related  to  the 
blind  have  been  secured.  No  cause  has  been  presented 
to  the  Lancaster  public  that  ought  to  meet  with  a  readier 
response.  This  Lancaster  Branch  for  the  Blind  ought  to 
be  made  to  flourish. 
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Blind  Men  Taught  Trades 
At  Penn.  Working  Home 


Sightless  Workers  Made  Independent 

and  Happy  With  Employment 

at  Beneficent  Institution 


"A   MESSAGE  FROM   THE   DARK' 


"As  I  sit  here  writing  this  Message 
From  the  Dark,  fumbling  a  little 
over  the  keys  of  the  typewriter  I  am 
learning  to  use,  I  can  feel  the  warm 
sun  across  my  back — the  sun  that  I 
shall  never  see  again. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  tragic  about 
it,  but  it  came  so  suddenly  a  year  or 
two  ago — this  darkness — and  I  used 
to  love  the  sunlight  so,  especially 
when  it  painted  shadows  on  our  lit- 
tle lawn,  and  bathed  the  children 
playing  in  it.  .  .  .  Can  you  imagine 
what  it  means  to  go  on  without  the 
sun?  To  grope — can  you  imagine 
it?     I  hope  you  can. 

"For  unless  you  realize  what  it 
means  to  go  blind,  you  cannot  grasp 
the  message  that  comes  from  us  who 
still  live,  and  who  still  love  life,  and 
who  want  to  go  on  living — paying 
our  way,  as  we  are  learning  to  do." 

A  Useful  Institution 

These  earnest  and  pathetic  words, 
are  clipped  from  the  introduction  of 
a  new  booklet,  "A  Message  From  the 
Dark,"    that   tells    of   the   wonderful 


work  that  is  being  done  for  destitute 
blind  men  in  that  splendid  institu- 
tion, the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men  at  36th  street 
and  Lancaster  avenue.  The  author 
of  the  very  interesting  publication  is 
a  former  newspaper  man,  whose  eyes, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "grew  dimmer 
and  dimmer,  until  the  light  barely 
nickered  before  them.  One  day  they 
took  the  bandages  off  my  eyes  and 
said  that  I  would  never  see  again. 
What  to  do?"  The  blind  author 
then  launches  into  a  jubilant  descrip- 
tion of  the  grand  work  being  accom- 
plished at  the  blind  men's  home. 
He  tells  how  he  found  that  institu- 
tion and  relates  how  proud  and  hap- 
py he  is  because  that  institution  af- 
fords him  an  opportunity  to  be  use- 
ful, to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  be  in- 
dependent of  charity. 

Everybody  in  this  city — at  least, 
nearly  everybody — has  heard  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  but  only  a  comparative 
few  know  what  a  industrial  beehive 
the  institution  is.  Founded  away 
back  in  1874,  the  home  has  been  a 
veritable  Godsend  to  many  hundreds 
of  workers  who  became  afflicted  with 
blindness.  Every  man  who  becomes 
a  resident  of  the  home  is  taught  a 
useful  trade — making  brooms,  whisk 
brooms,  rugs,  carpets,  toy  brooms 
and  caning. 


Steel  Workers  Now  Blind 

According  to  the  record  set  forth 
in  "A  Message  From  the  Dark,"  there 
are  at  present  126  sightless  men  in 
the  home.  Says  the  author:  "Six  of 
us  have  been  here  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  years.  Four  of  us,  for  more 
than  forty  years.  One  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  There  are  musicians 
here.  Steel-workers.  There  is  a 
scholar  here  who  can  speak  Latin 
and   Greek.      There  are  men  of  cul- 


ture  and  education,  and  there  are 
others,  less  fortunate  in  life.  A 
dentist  is  among  us.  A  farmer.  A 
schoolteacher,  and  a  singer.  But  no 
matter  from  what  we  came;  we  are 
bonded  now — in  blindness.  We  work 
side  by  side,  making  our  rugs,  and 
our  brooms  and  caning  our  chairs. 
And  we  are  happy  and  contented." 

Besides  maintaining  a  lively  man- 
ufacturing plant,  the  home  also  oper- 
ates a  well-kept  and  well-stocked 
retail  store,  where  all  the  products 
of  its  factory  are  sold.  Neither  the 
factory  nor  the  store,  of  course,  is  a 
money-making  proposition.  Such,  ac- 
cording to  the  booklet,  "it  can  never 
be,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
monument  to  sympathetic  and  compas- 
sionate civilization!  For  it  teaches 
independence  a^d  happiness  to  men 
who  might  otherwise  become  total 
charges  to  the  State." 

Lending  a  Helping  Hand 

Kindly  aid  for  the  home  has  been 
received  from  the  Welfare  Federa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Legislature,  Phila- 
delphia City  Council  and  various 
private  philanthropic  organizations. 
But  the  beneficent  work  of  the  home 
is  greatly  restricted  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  finances.  Wealthy  per- 
sons, charitably  inclined,  could  find 
no  nobler  institution  in  this  city  to 
assist  and  remember  in  their  wills. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the 
officers  and  board  of  managers  of  the 
home:  David  Milne,  president;  Wil- 
liam S.  Hallowell,  vice-president;  A. 
Reed  Mclntire,  vice-president;  J. 
Henry  Scattergood,  treasurer;  Wil- 
liam P.  Morris,  secretary;  Alfred  W. 
Wright,  Harry  A.  Batten,  Frank  R. 
Savidge,  Philip  S.  Steel,  Howard 
Longstreth,  H.  R.  Shollenberger,  W. 
H.  Robertson  and  W.  Hubert  Hoedt. 
The  superintendent  of  the  home  is 
John  H.  Meader. 
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BLIND  MAN  AT  WORK  AT  RUG  LOOM 


The  above  picture  is  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  Thirty-sixth  street  and  Lancaster  avenue,  working 
at  one  of  the  rug  looms,  turning  out  a  beautiful  colonial  rug.  With  pre- 
viously prepared  designs  and  materials,  the  blind  men  are  taught  to  earn 
money  and  quite  literally-  to  support  themselves  by  learning  the  various 
trades  taught  in  the  working  home. 


Activities  of  Philadelphia 
Working  Home  Described 
in  Powerful  Pamphlet 


Rugs,  Furniture,  Basketry 
and  Ofher  Products  Made 
byi126  Sightless  Craftsmen 

"Imagine  a  world  where,  the  light  of 
day  never  penetrates.  Not  even  artifi- 
cial light — just  black — dismally  black. 
Not  even  the  pale  gray  of  dawn.  But 
black — eternally  black." 

Such  the  opening  paragraph  of  a 
powerful  monograph  prepared  by  an 
inmate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  Thirty-sixth 
street  and   Lancaster  avenue. 

The  pamphlet,  which  was  set  up  in 
type  and  printed  by  blind  workmen  in 
the  print  shop  of  the  home,  is  in  a 
sense  an  appeal,  yet  there  is  no  cring- 
ing humility,  no  note  of  incompetence 
in  the  powerfully  drawn  story  of  the 
men  who  live  in  eternal  night. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  has  I 
an  inmate  of  the  home  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  the  story  of  the  life 
which  t lie  Mind  lead  at  the  working 
home,  he  tells  a  part  of  the  story  of 
his  own  life.  He  wjis  a  newspaperman, 
a  drifter,  who  had  worked  on  most  of 
the  large  metropolitan  '  papers  in  the 
United  States.  First  one  eye  failed 
him,  then  the  other.  He  was  useless 
at  his  old  trade.  His  eyesight  became 
tso  bad  that  finally  he  could  only  catch 
'a  faint   glimmer   of   sunlight. 

Then,  one  day,  he  was  blind!  The 
story  which  he  has  written  he  wrote 
on  a  typewriter,  using  the  touch  sys- 
tem— and  the  original  imprint  of  the 
ropy  had  not  a  single  error,  for  the 
fingers  are  the  eyes  of  the  blind! 
Blind    Self    Sustaining 

All  of  the  goods  made  in  the  Work- 
ing Home — the  beautiful,  carefully 
made  russ,  the  furniture,  the  basketry 


— are  offered  for  sale  under  the  trade 
name  of  BLINDMADE.  The  money 
made  from  the  sale  of  the  commodities 
is  returned  immediately  to  the  sinking 
fund  of  the  Working  Home,  and  from 
it  is  drawn  the  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance and  money  to  provide  for  the 
simple  wants  of  the  blind  men  who 
live    there. 

The  whole  programme  of  the  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men  is  the  still 
new  and  inspiring  story  of  the  ideal  of 
rehabilitation  which  society  has 
evolved  for  the  protection  of  its  un- 
fortunates. 

"Blind  adults  are  finding  better  and 
more  intelligent  care  than  ever  be- 
fore," the  pamphlet  states.  "Had 
Homer  lived  today,  his  genius  would 
have  found  haven  and  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding in  any  one  of  the  many 
institutions  throughout  the  land  that 
bring  refuge  to  those  who  labor  in  the 
dark. 

"As  a  result  of  these  activities,  the 
blind  who  benefit  from  instruction  dur- 
ing their  youth  become  absorbed  in 
life,  adjust  themselves  to  their  condi- 
tion and  come  to  lead  existences  of 
usefulness." 

In  speaking  of  his  own  distress  when 
he  found  that  his  sight  was  gone  for- 
ever, the.  writer  continues: 

"It  was  not  long  before  my  brother 
and  I  found  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men — a  Philadelphia 
instituting  Ui«il*ff  in  1S74,  and  it  is 
there  that  my  hands  have  learned  a 
new  trade,  and  the  darkness  that  so 
surely  bears  a  hopeless  man  down,  is 
lifting.  We  of  the  Home  are  not  help- 
less. We  are  making  things — things 
that  people  are  buying  and  paying 
money  we  have  earned — comes  to  us 
money  for — and  we  in  turn  are  being 
paid  for  making  them.  Our  money — 
regularly — like  yours,  out  there  where 
you  can  see. 

Make  Beautiful  Rugs 

"Here  in  the  Home,  any  blind  man 
who  has  no  means  of  self-support  is 
made  welcome,  is  taught  a  trade,  is 
provided  with  work  to  do,  is  given 
wages  which  will  change  his  bondage 
into   freedom." 

There  is  a  touching  courage  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  rugmaking  process 
is  described — rugs  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty being  created  by  men  who  cannot 
see!  They  once  were  professional  men. 
laborers,  scholars,  business  men — all 
of  them  leveled  in  one  blow  to  the  ter- 
rible grime  valley  of  sightlessness. 
Then  each  of.  them,  all  of  them  to- 
gether, have  had  to  fight  their  way 
from  the  infancy  of  sightlessness  to 
that  time  when  the  delicate  fingers  tell 


them  that  which  the  eyes  no  longer  can 
impart. 

Of  the  126  men  in  the  Home,  eighty- 
six  live  there,  work,  earn  money,  pay 
board  and  are  content.  Forty  of  the 
men  work  during  the  day  in  the  home 
and   return    to   their   homes   at   night. 

"The  Home  is  not  a  money-making 
proposition,"  the  blind  pamphleteer 
continues.  "It  can  never  be.  But  it 
is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  monument 
to  sympathetic  and  compassionate  civi- 
lization. For  it  teaches  independence 
and  happiness  to  men  who  otherwise 
might  become  total  charges  of  the 
State. 

"We  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
money  every  year  from  the  Welfare 
Federation,  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  help  in  many  ways. 
including  money  comes  from  the  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  City  Council — 
and  for  all  of  these  things  we  are  more 
than  thankful.  We  are  also  grateful 
for  private  donations,  for  legacies,  anil 
for  other  moneys  that  find  their  way 
into    our   treasury. 

"Many  wealthy  people  have  left  us 
endowments  of  various  amounts,  the  in- 
come from  which  is  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  promoting  the  work  of 
the  Home.  For  example,  an  endow- 
ment of  several  thousand  dollars,  made 
some  years  ago  in  memory  of  a  wealthy 
resident  of  Philadelphia,  enabled  us  to 
found  our  rug  department.  But  frank- 
ly, if  our  work  is  to  go  on  and  to  de- 
velop as  it  should,  we  must  have  more. 

"Our  rugs,  either  rag  or  chenille,  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind  on  the 
market  today.  They  are  woven  from 
selected  rags,  hand-picked.  They  are 
made  into  designs,  drawn  up  by  a 
sighted  and  experienced  woman  of 
splendid  artistic  taste,  a  lovable  char- 
acter, who  has  done  much  to  increase 
the  worthiness  of  our  products.  Blind- 
made  rugs  are  lovely  in  color,  durable 
in  quality,  tasteful  in  design,  and  bar 
monize  with  the  most  luxurious  and 
artistic    furnishings." 

The  appeal  of  the  blind  to  those 
who  can  see  is  concluded  with  this  elo- 
quent yet  proud  declaration — the  decla- 
ration of  honest  workmen,  who  have 
supreme  confidence  in  these  things 
which   their  hands  have   wrought: 

"We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  them  be- 
cause they  bear  the  mark,  blind-made, 
but  because  they  are  thoroughly  and 
inherently   good." 
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126  SIGHTLESS  CRAFTSMEN 


"Imagine  a  world  where  the  light  of 
day  never  penetrates.  Not  even  arti- 
ficial light — just  black — dismally  black. 
Not  even  the  pale  gray  of  dawn.  But 
black — eternally   black." 

Such  the  opening  paragraph  of  a 
powerful  monograph  prepared  by  an 
inmate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  Thirty-sixth 
street  and  Lancaster  avenue. 

The  pamphlet,  which  was  set  up 
in  type  and  printed  by  blind  work- 
men in  the  print  shop  of  the  home,  is 
in  a  sense  an  appeal,  yet  there  is  no 
cringing  humility,  no  note  of  incom-  ' 
petence  in  the  powerfully  drawn  story 
of  the  men  who  live  in  eternal  night. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  has  been 
an  inmate  of  the  home  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  the  story  of  the  life 
which  the  blind  lead  at  the  working 
home,  he  tells  a  part  of  the  story  of 
his  own  life.  He  was  a  newspaperman, 
a  drifter,  who  had  worked  on  most  of 
the  large  metropolitan  papers  in  the 
United  States.  First  one  eye  failed 
him,  then  the  other.  He  was  useless 
at  his  old  trade.  His  eyesight  became 
so  bad  that  finally  he  could  only 
catch  a  faint  glimmer  of  sunlight. 

Then,  one  day,  he  was  blind!  The 
story  which  he  has  written  he  wrote 
on  a  typewriter,  using  the  touch  sys- 
tem— and  the  original  imprint  of  the 
copy  had  not  a  single  error,  for  the 
fingers  are  the  eyes  of  the  blind! 


Blind  Self  Sustaining 

All  of  the  goods  made  in  the  Work- 
ing Home — the  beautiful  carefully 
made  rugs,  the  furniture,  the  basketry 
— are  offered  for  sale  under  the  trade 
name  of  BLINDMADE.  The  money 
made  from  the  sale  of  the  commodities 
is  returned  immediately  to  the  sinking 
fund  of  the  Working  Home,  and  from 
it  is  drawn  the  expenses  of  mainte- 
nance and  money  to  provide  for  the 
simple  wants  of  the  blind  men  who 
live   there. 

The  whole  programme  of  the  Work- 
ing'Home  for  Blind  Men  Is  the  still 
new  and  inspiring  st6ry  of  the  ideal 
of  rehabilitation  which  society  has 
evolved  for  the  protection  of  its  un- 
fortunates. 

"Blind  adults  are  finding  better  and 
more  intelligent  care  than  ever  be- 
fore." the  pamphlet  states.  "Had 
Homer  lived  today,  his  genius  would 
have  found  haven  and  sympathetic 
understanding  in  any  one  of  the  many 
institutions  throughout  the  land  that 
bring  refuge  to  those  who  labor  in 
the  dark. 

'''As  a  result  of  these  activities,  the 
blind  who  benefit  from  instruction 
during  their  youth  become  absorbed 
in  life,  adjust  themselves  to  their 
condition  and  come  to  lead  existences 
of  usefulness." 

In  speaking  of  his  own  distress  when 
he  found  that  his  sight  was  gone  for- 
ever, the  writer  continues: 

"It  was  not  long  before  my  brother 
and  I  found  the  Pennsylvania  Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men — a  Philadelphia 
institution  founded,  in  1874,  and  it  is 
there  that  my  hands  have  learned  a 
new  trade,  and  the  darkness  that  so 
surely  bears  a  hopeless  man  down,  is 
lifting.  We  of  the  Home  are  not  help- 
less. We  are  making  things — things 
that  people  are  buying  and  paying 
money  for — and  we  in  turn  are  being 
paid  for  making  them.  Our  money — 
^gularlv — like  yours,  out  there  wt 
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Christmas  Relief  Work  Start- 
ed Nineteen  Years  Ago  by 
Isabel  W,  Kennedy 


The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadel- 
phia last  week  issued  its  yearly  appeal 
to  citizens  to.  aid  in  giving  a  Merry 
Christmas  to  the  needy  blind.  This  is 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Christmas- 
giving  for  this  fund. 

The  work  is  entirely  voluntary, 
Isabel  S.  Kennedy,  founder  and  secre- 
tary; said.  Already  the  fund  has  been 
obliged  to  incur  a  debt  Of  $030  for 
coal  for  these  people,  she  added.  The 
annual  Christmas  work  consists  o£ 
providing  the  needy  blind  with  coal, 
warm  clothing,  blankets,  groceries, 
rent  money,  and  other  vitally  neces- 
sary   things. 

The  fund  was  founded  in  190!)  by 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  late  Robert  C. 
Moon.  M.  D.  In  a  report  for  the 
activities  from  April  7,  1925,  to  April 
7.  1926,  the  following  items  of  expen- 
diture and  effort  are  listed.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year  $8,945.41  was  ex- 
pended for  i-oal,  coke,  Christina* 
basket,  grocery  orders,  new  clothing, 
loans  and  financial  aid,  medical  aid, 
medicines,  and  the  like.  Five  hundred 
garments  and  forty-five  pair  of  shoes 
were  distributed.  The  thirteenth  an- 
nual outing  was  held  at  Willow  Grove 
on  July  7,  where  dinner  was  provided 
for  <  more,  than  (500  persons.  "We 
again  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the 
people  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  our 
work,"  Mrs."  Kennedy  said.  *'Eacu 
beneficiary  is  known  to  the  fund  work- 
ers personally  so  that  the  donors  know 
their  money  is  given  only  to  the  blind." 


PREPARET0A1D  BLIND 

Organization    Plans   Annual    Christ- 
mas (jimng — Funds  Needed 

The  Blind  Relief  Fund  of  Philadel- 
phia is  'preparing  to  give  rent  money, 
coal,  food  and  clothing  to  hundreds  of 
the  city's  needy  blind  persons,  who  oth' 
erwise  would  have  no  Christmas  cele- 
bration. This  is  the  eighteenth  season 
in  which  the  fund  has  done  this  work. 

The  provisions  are  purchased  with 
voluntary  contributions  which  are  being 
received  by  Charles  S.  Hopper,  G17 
Witherspoon  Building.  The  fund  has 
incurred  a  debt  of  $t>30  for  coal,  which 
it  expects  to  meet  with  offerings  from 
the  public.  Subscriptions  are  used  only 
for  the  blind,  according  to  Mrs.  Robert, 
R.  Kennedy,  founder  and  secretary ^ 
the  funa1. 
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